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INDIA: THE WAR'S DOUBLE EXPOSURE 
Editorial by KENNETH LESLIE 


Lapy EMPIRE 


MPIRE is an old lady, blind to all but her jewels toward which 
she reaches her greedy hands. Younger empires in the East 
and in the West have bullied her and slapped her, but she has lost 
perspective along with the vitality of her own young days when 
she did the bullying and the slapping. With these graduates of her 
own school of empire now at her throat she would not believe they 
were not still her admiring pupils. She had been so long admired, 
so long kowtowed to. She dallied with them, played at lovers with 
them, tut-tutted their brutality toward the Jews in the West and 
the Chinese in the East (world bearers of humanism). Then she 
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reached wildly for the beads of her Eastern islands while he 
pupils, turned masters, hacked off her fingers, then her hands, anc 
now stand, at the sunrise and sunset gates of India, the old lady’ 
heart. 

T. R. Glover, the Cambridge historian and preacher, used te 
complain because his American friends would make judgment upor 
the Indian question without understanding its. complications o 
race and religions and native states and so on. That was ten year, 
ago. At that time British apologists for British rule in India wer: 
certain that the British would solve their problems in their ow1 
way which might seem slow but was sure. 

A few months ago Lord Halifax, once Indian viceroy, made ; 
speech on India in which he apparently held fast to the convictio1 
that “carry on’ was still the word for the British Raj. At leas 
he made no appeal for American or Russian or Chinese wisdom. H: 
told the world how mixed up India was and therefore how it woul 
be impossible to deliver India over to a mere hundred million or s 
of its three hundred odd millions. This would bring chaos. Ther: 
is no doubt that Lord Halifax told a part of the truth. Any attemp 
of a hundred or even two hundred million Indians to hammer ou 
unity in India would be met with certain resistances. Yet th 
British, a mere handful of white men in that dark continent, hax 
achieved a certain measure of unity there. But Lord Halifax woul 
say they were white and they were British. Or if he wouldn’t sa 
it he would look it. 


COLORLESS VULGARITY AND OPIUM 


Why mention here the matter of color? some readers will say 
Why forever add to the flames of controversy? I mention it becaus 
Halifax did not mention it and by not mentioning it merely empha 
sized it, because the Indians never cease to think of it, and becaus 
it is vital in the present crisis of Japanese aggression. For the Japa 
nese are not white men, and throughout the world the white mai 
is hated not merely because he is greedy and unjust, as all imperial 
ism is greedy and unjust, but because he regards his lack of colo 
as a sign of superiority. And this hatred does not cease when som 
white men are found to be less greedy and less unjust than som 
yellow men. It is exactly here that the British trip all over them 
selves and fall flat in their attempts at negotiation with the Indians 
As Americans we cannot in this matter throw stones at the Britis! 
but as British-Americans we can and must throw stones at ou 
British-American color vulgarity. For that is what it is—plai 
garden vulgarity. 


We, the superior white race, fought a war with China calle 
the Opium War to force opium on a people who had passed law 
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against its importation. Where was the opium grown that we 
wanted the Chinese to import and debauch themselves with? It 
was grown in India. By the whites? No, but the white Raj took 
from the opium growers a very heavy tax. The opium traffic was 
extremely profitable to the whites although they could say truth- 
fully that they did not engage in it. That was why the whites 
fought a war with the Chinese to force this horrible drug upon 
them. Some who shudder at similar crimes of-the Japanese would 
like to forget the Opium War. The Chinese don’t forget it. 


TURNING CHINA’s OTHER CHEEK 


We, the superior white race, have been for a decade turning the 
other cheek to Japan. Only it was China’s cheek we were turning. 
Like many Christians we believe in the Cross provided we are not 
among those crucified, provided we have a good seat in the grand- 
stand. The Chinese were among those crucified while we sat in the 
grandstand and even threw nails to the crucifiers when they ran out 
of them. The Chinese don’t forget this either. 


Muirary TWwApDDLe 


There is a prevailing belief that this war is a military war and 
that the people’s part in it is merely to support the military, accept 
restrictions gracefully, salvage what scrap iron the junk man didn’t 
send to Japan, buy bonds. Writers with a vested interest in news 
space propound with deep seriousness various theories to account 
for the downward path of the non-Fascist world, marked by such 
gravestones as Norway, Holland, Belgium, France, Spain, Greece, 
Hongkong, Singapore, Java, Burma, the Caucasus, the last two 
forming the points of a vast pincer movement closing with exquisite 
precision upon India. These theories, when sifted of their military 
terminology and other irrelevancies, fall into the twin category: 
too little, too late. This has become the classic history of the war 
to date, if we except Russia’s part in it. It may be that Russia may 
have to win the war alone while Britain-America continues to 
execute a holding operation in those peripheral regions such as 
Australia, Africa, South America, the British Isles. 


Nazi War, Fascist Woo 


Seldom or never do those whose duty it is to tell the story of the 
war push their pens through the military war to the underlying 
political and moral war. This is not due entirely to lack of perspica- 
city. Newspapers and radio chains are big business. Big business 
is not interested in anti-Fascism which is why the word anti-Fascist 
is seldom or never applied to this war. Anti-Nazi, yes. Anti-Jap, 
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yes. Anti-Fascist, no, definitely not. We war on the Nazis, but 
continue to woo the Fascists. It is in India that this double exposure 
of a war which wars against itself comes clearly to light. Nothing 
could be more anomalous than the spectacle of America supporting 
British imperialism in India. Nothing could be more irregular than 
the British Labor Party’s support of the British Empire in India. 
Yet Hitler has become so dangerous that even the Russians fear 
any political uprising against Britain which might for one moment 
interrupt the flow of material to Russia and break the precarious 
unity of the United Nations. 

Yet through the double exposure appears a dominant picture. 
Fundamentally the battle which Russia fights and which is helped 
by British-American tanks and planes and by British-American 
holding operations is the battle of the people of the world, including 
the Indian people. If Russia can win without losing too much of her 
strength, that victory will sound the death-knell of all empire 
throughout the world. 

The Working Committee of the Indian Congress Party, the most 
progressive large group in India, might have been wiser to have 
joined their cause with that of Russia and to have cooperated with 
Britain up to the point where they believed such a victory for 
Russia was being jeopardized. On the other hand the Indian 
Congress since the outbreak of the war and up to the advent of 
Cripps had pursued a policy of non-embarrassment with respect 
to the British defense of India. 

In its declaration of policy (reproduced in the June-July Pro- 
TESTANT) it said, “Even at the risk of making its Satyagraha (civil 
disobedience) ineffective, it (the Congress) deliberately gave it 
symbolic character in the hope that the policy of non-embarrass- 
ment, carried to its logical extreme, would be duly appreciated and 
that the real power would be transferred to the popular representa- 
tives so as to enable the nation to make its fullest contribution 
toward the realization of human freedom throughout the world 
which is in danger of being crushed.” 


Post-Criprs FRUSTRATION 


The post-Cripps frustration increased the Indian stock of ill-will 
towards Britain and good-will towards Japan. For to add to this 
frustration the Japanese fostered an Indian Independence move- 
ment and hatched it out in Bangkok with fanfare and all the trim- 
mings. As Dr. Taraknath Das pointed out in our last issue the 
Bangkok Indian Government-in-Exile will be of incalculable 
benefit to the Japanese in their invasion of India, and as he further 
pointed out “The obvious answer to an Axis-inspired ‘free’ India 
would be a British-inspired free India.” 
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It is doubtful to this writer whether the present government of 
Britain is so constituted that it can give up India. Those who rule 
Britain today are the same bulldog breed whose motto is “cop t’ lot 
‘n’ stick.” For whatever reasons they go into a war they seldom 
come out with a diminished empire. To give up the continent of 
India without a scrap would go against the grain. But needs must 
when the Devil drives, and he is in the driver’s seat today. 


Here is a case for pressure from all sides. The Chinese have 
already brought pressure. The Russians from the necessity of their 
situation refrain from bringing too much pressure. It is from 
Britain and from America that pressure must come. And from the 
people. Hewlett Johnson’s cabled editorial from London is an 
example of such pressure. The ideas expressed in this editorial 
were suggested in his recent speech before the India League. Dean 
Johnson is a popular agitator in the direct line of Voltaire, Paine, 
and those others who down the ages have “‘stirred up the people.” 
His solution of the Indian problem could be studied profitably by the 
heads of the United Nations. Probably the only way his suggestions 
can become useful is for President Roosevelt to take the bull by the 
horns and write a letter to his three partners, Churchill, Chiang and 
Stalin suggesting a joint guarantee of post-war freedom to India 
(there should be no talk of dominion status; the word dominion is 
unpopular outside of England) and suggest an interim provisional 
government which would work with British and American defense 
forces. 


PRESIDENT AND PEOPLE 


There are still many who will oppose bringing pressure upon the 
President. They will say it is cruel to subject him to more than he 
already has to bear. To them I would say that it is not cruel to 
bring the kind of pressure which would support the President 
against a hurricane of pressure from the other side blowing him 
steadily to the edge of a precipice. This is not cruelty. This is 
kindness. The President is a poor thing without the people. He 
needs the people. Whenever he has been in a bad way he has gone to 
the people and the people have supported him. Sometimes he him- 
self doesn’t quite understand what the people want. His dealings 
with Franco-Spain are an astounding example of a blind spot in 
this regard. The people, Catholic as well as Protestant, are sick of 
Franco and of all dealings with Franco. Reference to Spain may 


|) appear beside the point in an article on India. Fascism for so many 


minds remains separable into national pigeon-holes. We do not yet 
see that Fascism is one and indivisible. It is world-wide. Every 
national movement is grist to its mill, for every national movement 
may be used to keep the United Nations divided. So we have 
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pushed beneath the surface story of the non-Fascist collapse and 
we find it is a story of the lack of a united anti-Fascism. We must 
have, and very soon, a popular agitation against fascism. 


Mr. Cures AND IMPERIALIST LIABILITIES 


Lord Halifax, like all the British rulers, is a brave man. He 
would die in a civilized British manner having had his tea. And 
this is impressive in a Noel Coward play. But so many of the 
Indian people don’t get to see Noel Coward plays or even James 
Hilton movies. Their life is meager in the extreme and they lack 
the background to enter into the spirit of Mr. Chips’ imperialist 
cherubs. 

And so it is with the people of the rest of the world. There are 
vast sections (whole continents in fact) which withhold their 
admiration from the proposition that the world is the white man’s 
burden and that the white man is an upper class Englishman or his 
American counterpart. 

The persistence with which this proposition has been pushed 
is due to a kind of stupidity which is closely related to Nazi 
stupidity. In fact Nazi imperialism is just British imperialism 
without Kipling. And by this token every British imperialist (like 
Halifax) or American imitation imperialist (like Bullitt) we leave 
in the ranks of democracy is a beautiful talking point for Hitler. 

What the people of the world including the Indian people are 
coming rapidly now to see is that the Indian problem being a British 
problem anda problem vitally connected with the global war effort 
is therefore a United Nations problem, and that next to the opening 
of a second front in Europe it is the most important of all the 
vexing problems that face the United Nations. 

This Indian problem must be tackled and solved at once by the 
four Powers responsible for United Nations strategy: China, 
Russia, the United States, Britain. 


INDIA: A SOLUTION 
Editorial by HEWLETT JOHNSON, Dean of Canterbury 


N THIS moment of crisis Germany throws all her weight to break 

Russia’s power of offensive. Russia needs every ounce of help 
we can give. The Allied cause is at stake. 

The tragedy of India must be viewed against this background. 
The quarrel between Congress and Government is no private mat- 
ter. All Allied countries are concerned. 

For India’s poténtial strength is immense and should be used to 
the full. India might struggle as China has struggled throwing the 
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resources of four hundred millions into the scale. To secure the 
wholehearted help dia is worth much sacrifice. But we shall 
never win it in ar osphere of sullen resentment; amidst shoot- 
ings, whippings and imprisonment. = 

Neither side in this tragedy is blameless. Gandhi is wrong. 
Gandhi’s appeasement policy is, I am convinced, dangerous and 
would speedily establish full grown Fascism on Indian soil. 

Congress is wrong. The bare suggestion of civil disobedience 
with Japan at the gate is mischievious. 

But we also are grievously wrong. Our Indian record has been a 
sad one. There was truth in Joynson Hicks’ unguarded statement 
when he was Home Secretary that we were not in India for philan- 
thropic motives but in the interests of trade. India’s own interests 
have invariably held a secondary place and have suffered in conse- 
quence. Our educational record is shameful. Ninety percent of 
Hindus are still illiterate. Had we shouldered our educational 
responsibilities properly, the religious difficulties which serve as 
our excuse for refusing self-government would largely have van- 
ished. Never have we made a wholehearted effort to secure Indian 


unity and grant India speedy self-government. Taxation without. 


representation has been our practice and our undoing. The Cripps. 
mission was too late and too timid and now the Indian Congress 
threatens revolt and we repress fiercely. 

Both sides in this struggle aid the Axis powers. Nothing suits 
Hitler’s game better than the countless threats and the government 
repressions which he will contrast with his own treatment of 
Parisians. 

This situation is intolerable. It must cease. Fresh negotiations 
must start and it is our duty to call for them. We must seek afresh 
a road which will satisfy India and release her powers to fight. 
Fresh negotiations are a paramount necessity. The form they will 
take will raise many problems. I can only suggest some lines which 
promise success. First, India must receive guarantees that we shall 
grant her full freedom after the war and suggest an invitation to all 
the Allied Powers to share in the guarantee. Their stake is akin to 
ours. Secondly, we should set up a provisional government forth- 
with. Responsible men could be found to serve in it. India’s eleven 
province Prime Ministers, seven of them already in Congress, could 
form a nucleus. We have been told repeatedly that they conduct 
their office with distinction. Such a government, with leaders like 
Nehru, would give us a staunch anti-Fascist ally. Thirdly, there 
should be no interference with the Commander-in-Chief nor with 
the high strategy of war. Congress has already given assurances to 
this effect. 

The formulation, summoning and powering “and operation of 
this provisional government should in no wise prejudice the consti- 
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tution to be set up after the war. This would test the bona fides of © 
both sides. Its creation would test our sincerity. Its operation 
would test India’s capacity to rule. ; 

Some such steps must be taken and taken at once. The allied ; 
cause demands it. The urgent nature of the military situation | 
demands it. The mobilization of India’s immen’se resources 
demands it. The safety of China and Russia demands it. And above 
all the moral situation demands it. We say we fight for liberty and 
self-determination of peoples. The revolt of Congress and our own ; 
repressive measures belie our words and weaken our cause. Let us — 
change boldly, frankly and resolutely. The old imperialism has 
gone. Let all thoughts of prestige go with it. All that we give up, 
and all that we risk, is a small price to pay for the harvest we shall 
reap in the friendliness and massive help of India, and in the good- 
will of all freedom loving peoples throughout the world. 


OUR PROTESTANT PRINCIPLES 
Editorial by PAUL TILLICH 


[Statements of principles usually say too little or too much. They are 
so abstract that they do not give a real meaning; or they are so concrete 
that they lose the character of principles. The statement printed in the 
April-May Protestant has tried to avoid both mistakes, but probably not 
entirely successfully. As some reactions have indicated it was still too 
abstract. Therefore it seemed advisable that the statement should be ex-— 
plained more fully in special articles.] 


ie 


ELIGION, Christianity and Protestantism share an ambiguity 

of meaning which is rooted in the nature of the idea of God. 
Religion deals with God, whatever “God” may signify in a special 
religion. But God, according to the message of religion transcends 
every human possibility including the religious possibility itself. 
Therefore religion, in order to deal with God, must always negate 
itself in the name of the God whom it affirms. Religion must under- 
stand the infinite distance between ail its symbols, rites, acts and 
commands from the reality of the Infinite to which they point. If 
religion fails to do so its becomes superstitious and arrogant. 

The whole history of religion is a continuous struggle between 
the true, namely ambiguous, claim of religion and its false, namely 
unambiguous, self-affirmation. A religion which is conscious of its 
broken “dialectical” character (to use this abused word) is able to 
acknowledge that there are non-religious realms to which God is 
related as much as to the specially religious realm, as arts, politics, 
sciences. But if God is related to them, if he appears through and 
within them they also have a religious quality and the distinction 
between a religious and a non-religious sphere becomes doubtful. 
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Instead of this traditional distinction is seems much more adequate 
to speak of religion in a double sense, in a larger sense embracing 
every human attitude in which the relation to the Infinite is implied, 
and in a narrower sense indicating the special attitude in which the 
relation to the Infinite alone is intended. Religion in the narrower 
sense expresses itself in symbols which are different from the 
expression of other realms. Religion in the larger sense does not 
need these special expressions. It can use every form in which 
meaning is embodied. A political idea can be religious in this larger 
sense, although from the point of view of the narrower sense it has 
nothing to do with religion. The same is true of a poem, a philo- 
sophical thought, scientific research. If they point to something 
infinite and ultimate in meaning and being, they point to the same 
reality for which religion in the narrower sense uses the symbol 
“God.” Wherever an ultimate concern is expressed, there religion 
is expressed. Being religious is being concerned in an ultimate, 
unconditioned way. 

The main advocate for this ambiguous meaning of the word 
religion is Christianity. The Christian message is the message of 
the end of religion; but as a message it is religious itself.. Jesus 
did not announce the coming of a new religion, but he announced 
that the Kingdom of God i.e. a new all embracing reality is at hand. 
He minimized the laws of religion in the power of the Kingdom of 
God which was present in his person. 

Jesus emphasized the daily life duties over against the ritual 
duties. He envisaged the end of the temple and its cult. He 
attacked the representatives of religion and called secular people 
as disciples. He preached a God who is related to every act of our 
ordinary life, internal as well as external, and he devaluated the 
extraordinary acts of religion in the narrow sense. Since God was 
his. only concern he had no religion besides his daily life. But 
the Christian message of the end of religion—the end of the law, as 
Paul called it—became the basis for another religion, the most 
powerful and often most narrow of all religions. The Catholic 
Church, more and more, became the representative of an ambiguous 
claim, of unbroken religious self-affirmation, of the exclusion of 
religion in the larger sense. Catholicism is that stage of Christianity 
in which the dialectical nature of religion in general and of Chris- 
tianity in particular has been removed. The absolute claim of the 
Roman Church negates the dual concept of religion, as established 
in the Christian message and as based on the unconditioned and 
universal character of the Divine. In Catholicism the announce- 
ment of the end of religion is silenced. 

This is the point at which Protestantism raises its protest. 
Protestantism is the rediscovery of the ambiguous character of 
religion; it is the reannouncement of the end of religion. The 
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special form in which this was done was conditioned by the his- 
torical situation of the Reformers. Luther’s doctrine of the Justi- 
fication by Faith alone and Calvin’s doctrine of Predestination are 
limited expressions of the universal truth to which they point: The 
absolute transcendence, sovereignty and majesty of the Divine 
which cannot be caught by any human action, religious or secular. 
Protesting against the hierarchical system of the Roman Church, 
the Reformers protested against the pagan self-affirmation of a 
religion as the unbroken representative of the Divine and any 
religious possibility. In the Protestant protest the ambiguous 
character of Christianity as religion has become more conscious 
than ever before. The message that Christianity means the end 
of religion, which had been forgotten in the early Church, was 
rediscovered. The Prophetic-Protestant principle latent in original 
Christianity, which had been lost in the history of the Church, 
became manifest again through the Reformation. All this is im- 
plied in the first principle of THE PROTESTANT: “Protestantism 
affirms the absolute majesty of God alone and raises prophetic 
protest against every human claim, ecclesiastical or secular, to 
absolute truth and authority.” 

The danger of the Protestant attitude is twofold. Protestantism 
participates in the duality of every religion that it must affirm and 
negate itself at the same time. The Protestant churches, naturally 
and inescapably, emphasize this affirmation. A new religion has 
developed out of the Protestant protest, the religion of the Evan- 
gelical Churches, Lutheran or Reformed, and the religion of the 
American denominations as well as of the Protestant-Episcopalian 
Church. The religion of all these churches of the Reformation is 
not at all sage against Catholic self-affirmation, against superstition 
and arrogance, against the absolute claim to possess the Divine. In 
all these Churches the eternal struggle between God and religion 
continues. In all of them the Christian message of the end of 
religion meets eccelesiastical, ritual or ethical or dogmatic opposi- 
tion. The Protestant protest must be directed against the Protes- 
tant churches insofar as they claim absoluteness for themselves. 
Institutions, ethical and doctrinal traditions must be subjected 
permanently to the criticism of the Protestant principle which is 
the most conscious expression of the Prophetic-Christian message 
of the end of religion. This is implied in the third principle of 
THE PROTESTANT. “Protestantism affirms Divine Sovereignty over 
the institutions and doctrines of the Christian churches and protests 
against attempts to bind the Christian message to the life and law 
of any historical Church.” 

There is another danger in the Protestant attitude, namely the 
exclusive emphasis on the negation of its own religious character. 
Self-criticism can lead to a complete emptiness. The permanent 
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protest can lead to the removal of any concrete content. The empha- 
sis on the distance between God and religion can lead and has led 
to the loss of religion. A tremendous amount of destruction of 
symbols, ritual and doctrinal traditions has taken place in the 
Protestant churches, if not in their official activities, certainly 
among the masses of their members. The Protestant principle has 
been interpreted in terms of individual freedom. The Christian 
message has been replaced by personal conscience and subjective 
experience. The critical attitude to religion has ended in the 
complete victory of the non-religious realms and in a complete 
secularization of these realms and of religion itself. Autonomous 
ethics have replaced the Christian doctrine of Love and philosophy 
has removed the doctrinal symbols of Christianity. Liberal Chris- 
tianity tries to make the best of this situation. It tries to reinterpret 
the Christian tradition in the light of present secular and religious 
experience. It tries to produce a kind of rational, humanistic 
religion which follows the general trend of intellectual history. But 
in doing so liberal Christianity has replaced the prophetic criticism 
of the Protestant principle by the rational criticism of the scientific 
method. It has not only criticized, it has also dissolved religion. 

On the other hand, its criticism did not go deep enough. It 
has maintained the absolute validity of a self-made religious 
humanism, which is not subjected any more to the prophetic 
word of the end of religion. It shows an arrogance of secular 
character. But it is arrogance, nevertheless. This development 
makes clear that the Protestant principle is based on a religious 
reality, namely the Christian message, and that it loses its power 
and meaning if this passage is lost. Prophetic criticism is possible 
only in the power of a priestly substance and reality. This is 
implied in the second principle of THE PROTESTANT: “Protestantism 
affirms the Christian message as the ultimate expression of the 
nature of the Divine and protests against all attempts to dissolve 
this message into a complex of religious experiences, moral demands 
and philosophical doctrines.” The statement of principles does not 
include a statement about the “Christian message’? mentioned in 
this proposition. Such a statement would transcend the frame and 
purpose of THE PROTESTANT. It is a theological task and depends 
on ecclesiastical and theological presuppositions which, although 
appearing indirectly in every article of this magazine, are not of its 
concern directly. Only this can be said: The Christian message to 
which the second principle refers is the message of Christ as the 
center of history, prepared in the whole history of religion, especi- 
ally in Jewish prophetism and received in the whole history of 
the Church. This message is the ultimate expression of the nature 
of the Divine because it unites the full richness of man’s religious 
experience with the critical power of the Prophetic-Protestant 
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principle. It unites concrete universality—being able to embrace 
every religious possibility—with absolute validity—being able to 
negate every religious possibility in the light of the Divine tran- 
scendence. The Christian message is absolute because it implies the 
prophetic negation of every Christian and religious reality, because 
it contains the message of the “‘end of religion.” 


ab: 


Protestantism, in making conscious the ambiguous or dialectical 
character of the Christian message and of religion in general opens 
a new way to the secular realms. Whenever religion makes an 
absolute claim, it separates itself from the secular realms and tries 
to control them from outside. The Church tries to subject the state, 
theology wants to make philosophy its servant, ritual actions tend 
to gain priority over moral actions, the cult strives to direct the 
arts. The secular realms, on the other hand, resist these attempts, 
and, in doing so, lose their ultimate meaning, their religious charac- 
ter in the larger sense of religion. This dangerous and finally 
destructive situation is challenged by the Protestant principle. The 
self-negation of religion, implied in it, reestablishes the dignity and 
religious meaning of the secular realms. For Protestantism God is 
present in the state as the bearer of justice not because it is sancti- 
fied by our subjected to the Church, but because it is a Divine order 
in itself, related directly to the ultimate concern of our existence. 
In the same way philosophy and sciences are related by their-very 
structure to truth as an expression of man’s ultimate concern. They 
do not need ecclesiastical mediation or guidance. They are not 
secular in contrast to theology as the “holy knowledge.” And the 
arts, in their form and style, without any ritual encroachment, 
without dealing with so-called religious contents, have the power of 
pointing to the ultimate, infinite meaning within and through the 
preliminary, finite meanings they express. The secular realms are 
no more secular if they penetrate to their own ground and aim. 
They have their second quality in themselves and need no ecclesi- 
astical sanctification. And, on the other hand, religion, under the 
negative criticism of the Protestant principle becomes manifest in 
its secular elements: Its dependence on the special cultural situa- 
tion in which it has appeared, on the social and economic structure 
of the society to which it belongs, on the language of a group and 
the philosophy and poetry that have formed it, on the technical 
possibilities of building and communication, on the national and 
individual characters of its supporters, on the special trends of 
social and individual psychology ete. In this way religion appears 
secular itself and the distinction of the two spheres loses its 
importance: The religious becomes secular and the secular becomes 
religious, this is the effect of the Protestant principle. This is 
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implied in the fourth principle of THE PROTESTANT: “Protestantism 
affirms the direct reference of the Divine to every element of reality 
and protests against hierarchical mediations as well as against the 
separation of a sacred from a secular realm.” 

The declaration of the secular as sacred has two consequences to 
both of which we have already pointed but which must be further 
developed. The first consequence is the acknowledgment of the 
autonomy of the cultural structures. Protestantism, from the 
beginning has emphasized the autonomy of the political and social 
) sphere, it has, although hesitantly, acknowledged the autonomy of 
the scientific and artistic creativity; and, finally, that of philosophy 
and ethics. It has done so because of the anti-ecclesiastical element 
of the Protestant principle, and it must do so in spite of the fact that 
the collectivistic and authoritarian trends of our period constitute a 
temptation for the Protestant churches to establish a new heter- 
onomous control of culture. Against such tendencies, coming from 
ecclesiastieal as well as from political groups, the fifth principle 
reads: “Protestantism affirms the independent structure of the 
different spheres of the cultural life and protests against encroach- 
ments upon their autonomy by churces and states.” But the 
emphasis on the secular realm by Protestantism has still another 
consequence. If, according to the Protestant principle, God is 
directly related to every realm of life, no cultural creation can be 
cut off from this relation without losing its ultimate meaning, 
ground and aim. A science which is no more concerned with truth 
itself, a technical progress which does not want to serve the ulti- 
mate purpose of human existence, politics which does not point 
anymore to the idea of justice as such, arts and poetry which do not 
convey an eternal meaning through their finite form, a philosophy 
which avoids matters of ultimate and unconditional concern—they 
all become empty, meaningless, a technical means without a 
spiritual end. But since a vacuum no more exists in the life of the 
soul than in nature, anti-divine forces break into this vacuum and 
use the cultural forms for their destructive ends. (This is what 
happens on a world-scale in our days. An empty secularism has 
become the soil out of which the forces of the self-destruction of a 
whole culture were produced. An autonomous culture without a 
religious foundation necessarily falls into an anti-divine heter- 
onomy. This is the story of our time.) So our sixth proposition says: 
“Protestantism affirms the dependence of the spiritual meaning of 
all cultural activities on their religious foundation and protests 
against the separation of religious transcendence from cultural 
immanence.” It must be emphasized once more: Not the autono- 
mous form of the cultural activities shall be dependent on a special 
religion but the spiritual meaning of those activities is dependent 
on their relation to the ultimate meaning of existence. 
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All this gives a basis for the attitude of Protestantism to the 
present world situation. It cannot meet this situation—as Catholi- 
cims can—with a fixed system of political ethics and cultural 
rules. The prophetic criticism, implied in the Protestant principle 
makes such a solution impossible. There is not such a thing as a 
Protestant philosophy, or Protestant politics, or Protestant social 
ethics or Protestant arts. The autonomous development of all these 
realms cannot be resisted by a controlling system of Protestant cul- 
ture. Such a system does not exist and would contradict the very 
spirit of Protestantism. But this does not mean, that Protestantism 
could not apply its message to every historical situation. On the 
contrary: Just because it is free from each of its past embodiments 
it is free for every future actualization. Protestantism is not bound 
to its past; therefore it is free for its future, even if this future 
should deserve the name: ‘‘Post Protestant Era.’’ This is implied in 
the seventh proposition: “Protestantism while rejecting any defini- 
tive or final system of Christian ethics or politics, applies the 
Christian message to every historical situation as the principle of 
criticism and demand.” 

(A following editorial will deal with the political and social 
application.) 


PROTESTANT COWARDICE 
Editorial by CONRAD HENRY MOEHLMAN 


MERICAN SOLDIERS are asking insistently why Protestant 
theological students have been exempted from the require- 
ments of the Selective Service Act. “We thought there were no 
class distinctions in the United States, that we were one before the 
law, that we all had the same rights and duties. Why then are we 
not all equally subject to the draft?” 

This criticism indicates that the youth of the nation does not 
regard the Protestant ministry as to the same extent as the priest- 
hoods of other churches among us an island within American life. 

That the Selective Service Act has placed the American Protes- 
tant leadership upon the defensive is witnessed to by the authori- 
tative statement credited to the secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools, reading as follows: 

The Selective Service Act exempts theological students from 
military service and some local draft boards are placing the names 
of pre-theological students on the deferred list. The American 
Association of Theological Schools did not make a request to Con- 
gress that theological students be exempted nor did it ask that pre- 
theological students be granted deferment. 

Why have Protestant theological students been singled out for 
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both this criticism and this apology? 

Protestantism is merely the religious expression of the transi- 
tion to the modern world. It therefore reflects the modern environ- 
ment to a greater degree than the Christian mother religion. It can 
adapt itself better to current demands than the much older and 
more static religion of its birth. In the British colonies in North 
America Protestantism was in control. Only since 1791 has it been 
very gradually surrendering direction of American life so that 
Young Men’s Christian Associations now schedule golf tournaments 
for boys on Sundays at 10 A, M. 

Yet in the long run Protestantism’s connections with its past 
proved too intimate for free growth of democracy within the ranks 
of its ministry. As everybody knows Protestant ministers residing 
in New York State avail themselves of the $1,500 reduction on 
realty assessments and some illegally take it on property from 
which they draw rent. Telephone rates are less for the clergy. 
Tailors leave for the land whence no traveler returns without hav- 
ing been paid the remaining ninety percent upon the cut-a-ways 
they made for the clergy. Muttering salesmen wait in long lines 
at crowded railway station ticket-offices for ministers presenting 
their half-rate booklets for Pullman accommodations to be waited 
on. They become profane the next morning when they find clergy- 
men athletes in complete possession of the wash-rooms. And mini- 
sters, it is said, use C-gasoline books for other purposes than those 
of ministering to the sick and the dying. 

Does the exemption of theological and pre-theological students 
from the requirements of the Selective Service Act and the return 
of too many missionaries and missionary doctors from their service 
in foreign fields justify the contemporary American judgment that 
Protestantism is also becoming an island within American life 
sharing all the benefits and privileges of that life but unwilling to 
bear its burdens, setting itself up as a critic of American failures 
and shouting lustily for the principle of separation of church and 
state but refusing to perform the duties of citizens? Has the Ameri- 
can Protestant leadership produced only Conscientious Objectors 
who cannot discriminate between permanent tyranny and tempor- 
ary war? Do Protestant pacifists merely make a pretense of loving 
their enemies while in their hearts they hate them thus transform- 
ing their Christianity into cowardice, sham, hypocrisy, and shame? 
Are they only on the receiving end of American civilization and not 
on the giving end, seeking cheap publicity from stunts behind the 
protective screen of the exemptions of the Selective Service Act? 

Missionaries have always been regarded as “ambassadors of 
Jesus,” “messengers of the Lord,” who forfeited all claim to the 
protection of their country and government by engaging in this 
foreign service. The hazards of separation from family and of per- 
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secution and death were all in their call. They received much free 
advertising throughout their denomination because of their hero- 
ism, because they seemed to be sacrificing their careers. At their 
farewell consecration meetings missionaries were well-nigh wor- 
shipped by applauding and amazed throngs of weaker American 
Christians who would support them with their prayers and their 
gifts but could not make the supreme sacrifice. Arrived at their 
stations the missionary neophytes spent several years acquiring a 
smattering of the native tongue and then proceeded to substitute 
the religion of the white man and his culture for those of the yellow 
races. They separated a slight number of natives from their native 
cults making them objects of suspicion, ridicule, and persecutior 
among their neighbors. 

Thereupon war came in the Far East. It was at first a war 
among the yellow races. And then a yellow race attacked the 
United States at Pearl Harbor. And thus the war spread to many 
new mission areas. It was a time of crisis and many American 
Christians fervently hoped and prayed that all American Christian 
missionaries would justify the-investment and faith in them by 
remaining with their converts, sharing their perils and presenting 
such examples of Christian heroism as would call the world’s 
attention to the genuineness of the Christian faith. For this had 
been the Christian tradition. Thousands of those who knew what 
was at stake hoped for twentieth century Pauls, Ignatii, Polycarps, 
Xaviers, Jogues, Careys, and Schweitzers. Alas, some mission- 
aries took the first boat home! Now their defense is that their con- 
verts wished them to return home. We doubt it. But if they did, 
then their converts in the hour of crisis were thus attempting to 
escape from the consequences of being Christians. Of such coward- 
ice and hypocrisy, Christians are not made. Indeed, this would be 
the most tragic commentary upon missionary work in the history of 
Christian missions. 

If upon their return to the land of their birth retreating mission- 
aries do not do penance and remain silent for the duration, they only 
publicize their desertion the more. If to escape from their frustra- 
tion and humiliation they put themselves on exhibition as heroes 
and heroines and superior Protestants and growers of Conscientious 
Objectors and critics of their country’s war efforts, they will depre- 
ciate Christianity among us as they have already cancelled Chris- 
tianity in the Far East for generations to come. In fact it is reliably 
stated that Christian-Japanese leaders are even now in China 
organizing Christian-Chinese churches into expressions of Japanese 
Nationalism as Japanese-Christian churches already are. 

Can the report possibly be true that missionary doctors of medi- 
cine at a time of fever, wounds, and death are returning to their 
home-lands? Thousands of American physicians are leaving estab- 
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lished practices to go to distant clinics to minister to the wounded 
and dying in the front lines! 

Ought not all medical missionaries on leave forthwith to volun- 
teer for front line service with the American Army to prevent any 
further misunderstanding? 

The dangers confronting Protestant leadership at home are no 
less acute. The American Association of Theological Seminaries 
was already on the defensive by the end of 1941. It had not asked 
for exemption of either theological or pre-theological students! 
Well, who had accused. it of using pressure tactics? And who was 
responsible for the exemption? 

A year ago, in the Autumn of 1941, the registrars of leading 
American theological seminaries were lamenting the lack of candi- 
dates for the Protestant ministry in the usual sources of supply— 
the various denominational colleges. ‘‘There just aren’t any avail- 
able students for the ministry in the Senior Classes of the colleges!” 
“We shall be lucky to get ten.” Then came Pearl Harbor. The call 
to the ministry was now heard by insurance agents, budding 
musical geniuses, boys behind the plow, high school lads, Freshmen, 
Sophomores. “The wind bloweth where it listeth.” “Why should 
not God be adding to his ministry in a time of crisis?” “To question 
the genuineness of a post-Pearl Harbor call is to cease to believe in 
miracles.” “It is up to the Draft Boards to classify men.” But will 
the observing outsiders share these explanations? If the matricu- 
lants in Protestant theological schools this Autumn are more 
numerous than in other years when according to statistics of a year 
ago they should be far less numerous than last year, some cynic may 
see connections no seminary president can admit. 

And the question is still unanswered, why in the land of separa- 
‘tion of church and state should not theological and certainly pre- 
theological students have been included in the Selective Service 
Act? 

But having been excluded from the requirements of that Act, 
why should not theological students volunteer for service with 
their fellow citizens? Can any one estimate the moral effect of such 
an attitude? Would it not be eloquent testimony to the solidarity of 
American life? Would it not result in a genuine revival of Protes- 
tantism after the war instead of what now confronts it—isolationism 
and slow death? ‘‘No one can be the Savior of society who has not 
experienced its sins.” The youth of the nation is in the war. Can 
Protestant theological students explain why they should not be? 
“The law exempts me.” “Your conscience does not!” “The President 
| of my college said the ministry is a noble calling.” “There is a sur- 
| plus of ministers now. If lack of ministers caused eight quarreling 

town churches to write, hallelujah.” “The President of the seminary 
| I am entering has welcomed me.” “He will not be there to explain 
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your failure to enlist and suffer, to your college Classmates.” “TI 
want to be around when the war is over.” “So do they.” “War is 
un-Christian.” “Tyranny is more un-Christian.” “At heart, I fear 
pain and suffering and death.” “They have no choice. Why should 
you?” 


Unless the leadership of American Protestantism shares whole- 


heartedly in the war effort, it will have missed the bus. 


AMERICAN HORST WESSEL 
Editorial by JOSEPH BRAININ 


HE HATE-ROOSEVELT Song was long plugged by the Pelleys, 
the America Firsters and the gentlemen from Scribner’s 
Commentator and the Geneva Herald. Whenever they ran short of 
abusive epithets for the President, or if the country seemed too 
“slow” in catching on, these wall scribblers substituted the name of 
Eleanor or one or all of her sons for that of Franklin Roosevelt. 
Until Pearl Harbor these hate-song boomers had a gay time. Since 
then most of the members of their chorus have been put behind 
bars, for it could no longer be ignored that their anti-Roosevelt 
tune was but an American rearrangement of Hitler’s Horst Wessel 
hymn. 

But Westbrook Pegler, one of the solo singers of the Hate- 
Roosevelt melody, still enjoys a wide audience. For some mysteri- 
ous reason he has chosen these days of national crisis to give the 
old Pelley refrain a new lease on life. 

His column captioned “My Day,” presumably intended to be 
witty, is as nasty a piece of journalism as even Pegler has penned 
in his most perverse moods. It not only ridicules the First Lady of 
the land. It presents her as a brainless nitwit “concerned with the 
neglected problem of the unmarried father” and busying herself 
with the formation of ‘‘a Provisional World Extension Nail Biting 
Congress.” 

Granting, however, that we have so heroic and gallant a pole- 
mist as Westbrook Pegler and that he finds delight in insulting the 
President’s wife, who has given all her sons to the fighting forces 
of our country, we come to another question: Why did the Reader’s 
Digest hasten to provide him with its reading public of more than 
five million? Why did it present this sordid spectacle of a coward 
insulting the wife of our Commander-in-Chief to a ready-made 
audience that looks for information, and not for spiritual sabotage, 
in its columns? The least the Reader’s Digest and Westbrook Pegler 
could have done would have been to give due credit to the original 
inspiration of his column by listing William Dudley Pelley as a 
collaborator. Not Fair Enough, Mr. Pegler. 
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CATHOLICISM AND CATHOLICITY 


By G. A. BORGESE 


HIS IS of necessity a personal 

declaration. 

Some pages in his books, some 
articles in the Nation and the 
Atlantic, his sponsorship of the 
Protestant, have made of this 
writer in the eyes of many a 
militant anti-Catholic. This label 
he disclaims. To be “anti”—no 
matter what adjective or noun 
is hyphenated to 
the shying syll- 
ables—is less 
than nothing, 
and the objur- 
gating prefix 
stands in intel- 
lectual life as an algebraic sign 
for minus. Denial, Mephisto- 
phelian and hollow, is a corner- 
stone whereon no world, indi- 
vidual or social, will be built. 

Nor—much as he cares for the 
brave little Converted Catholic, 
or for the friends in Dr. 
Kettner’s Biosophical Society— 
does he unhesitantly care for the 
appellative of “‘ex-Catholic.” It 
is sad to admit that what we 
were we are no longer — that 
something that was essential in 
us has perished. The level which 
we may have reached totters if 
we hurried to demolish the in- 
itial and intermediate stages 
from which we rose. 

That I was born into the Catho- 
lic Church is incidental. I could 
not have helped it. My rela- 
tions, however, with the Catholic 
Church in so far as they were 
determined by heritage and sur- 


In the age of the Spirit, the 
Protestants will be Integral 
Catholics, and the Catholics 
Protestants. Catholicism will 
be catholicity again. 


rounding, were so casual as not 
to be worth speaking of. It is 
not a mother’s prayers, or the 
echo of bells with the scent of 
incense, that stand between me 
and crude apostasy. My attitude 
toward the Catholic Church, I 
may safely guess, would not be 
relevantly different if I had been 
born in Sweden or China instead 
of in a mountain 
nook of the old 
Spanish Empire. 

Whatever his 
race and back- 
ground, anyone 
who is partici- 
pant in the common culture 
should testify—or protest— 

(1) that the Catholic Church, 
apart from its famed services in 
piloting Western civilization 
from Antiquity to the new age, 
apart from its achievements in 
blending classical philosophy 
with Christian ethics, acted for _ 
fifteen centuries as the most 
powerful agency in preserving 
the ideal of the universality of 
man; 

(2) that the language of reli- 
gion, since religion also is a 
language, attained in Catholic 
theology and lore the shape of 
a matchlessly compact and ex- 
pressive mythology; 

(3) that likewise, and correl- 
atively to the above, the Catholic 
worship and ritual developed 
into the fullness of a supreme 
work of art. 

On the other hand anyone who 
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is not blinded to self-evident 
truths, or even to the most ob- 
vious reading of a map, should 
testify—or protest— 

(1) that the universality of 
Man, as enacted by the Catholic 
Church, amounted, after all, to 
little or nothing more than the 
unity of the faith, voluntary or 
coerced, in the approximate ex- 
tension of the ancient Roman 
Western Empire—less North 
Africa, which fell to Islam, and 
plus such territories in the New 
World as were colonized by 
conquerors of Roman tongues. 
Missionary enclaves or settle- 
ments, scattered over the contin- 
ents, do not change the picture, 
and even Ireland and Poland are 
only seeming exceptions. In Ire- 
land Roman orthodoxy finally 
solidified into an _ additional 
armour against Protestant Brit- 
ain. In Poland it built a supple- 
mentary national rampart 
against the onmarch of Russia. 

Anyone also should know: 

(2) that this failure, whose 
continuity is apparent through 
the whole of Catholic history, is 
largely due to errors—or heres- 
ies—of the Catholic Church both 
on the intellectual and the prac- 
tical level. 

Most fateful of the theoretical 
errors has been the confusion— 
not particular indeed to the 
Catholic religion but infinitely 
more damaging to it than to any 
religion not claiming universal- 
ity—between the mythological 
and allegorical significance of 
the dogmas and their alleged 
validity as statements of objec- 
tive happenings. Dogmas, like 
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certain pagan deities, are widely 
prolific, each one of them carry- 
ing within itself the seeds of 
numerous corollaries, doctrin- 
ally inescapable. The corollar- 
ies, as after centuries of incuba- 
tion they come to the fore, are 
obviously farther removed than 
were the primal postulates, from 
demonstrative reason-and ex- 
perimental knowledge; they are, 
however, no less peremptory in 
exacting consent. But universal- 
ity can be claimed alone by dog- 
mas whose necessity is supposed 
to be intuitively patent, and the 
trouble with the dogmatic sky- 
scraper in which the Catholic 
Church dizzily glories, is not so 
much in the fact that its pres- 
ence puts a heavy strain on 
man’s allegiance to truth and 
splits truth into two distinct 
realms, as it is in the dubious 
necessity of that presence itself. 
The mythical cycle of the Vir- 
gin, e.g., no doubt is splendidly 
inspired and full of exalted 
meanings; but it is difficult to 
persuade the whole of mankind 
that belief in it as a statement 
of facts is a prerequisite sine 
qua non for salvation; and many 
have found mercy through other 
approaches. More generally, the 
gigantic superstructures of 
Catholic theology, like a tower 
of Babel, have striven for unity 
and made for schism — with 
Catholicism defeating its own 
catholicity, and with its appeal 
impaired among all those com- 
munities whose minds had not 
been conditioned by Roman 
law, Latin syntax, and the opul- 
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ent dialectics of Mediterranean 
imagination. 

On the practical plane the 
most conspicuous heresy was the 
understatement, to the point of 
obliteration of the promise of 
God’s Kingdom on Earth. The 
Lord’s Prayer itself was stripped 
of half its intent, and all millen- 
nial hopes were more or less 
tacitly shelved. This reluctance 
to Utopias may well be to the 
credit of the Church’s temporal 
wisdom; but while it prepared 
the Roman institution for any 
kind of deal with the powers that 
be—and to claim a place, or even 
the sovereign one, among and 
above them—it also prevented 
the vicar of Christ from taking 
a consistent role in the “‘people’s 
revolution.” It is true that the 
record of the Catholic Church 
in works of charity is glorious, 
and that the monastic orders— 
whose syndical or co-operative 
rules, together with their pur- 
pose of contemplation (or lei- 
sure) and labor, include precious 
patterns for a society to come— 
often were the sole helpers of the 
sick and the poor in areas of be- 
reavement and in epochs of hur- 
ricane. But charity, in that sense 
of the word, posits the perpet- 
uity of inequality and misery; 
alms-giving in that spirit takes 
for granted that the earth is, 
and must ever be, a “valley of 
tears.” To this tenet, as conso- 
nant to her dualistic view of 
earth and heaven as it was prof- 
itable to exploiters and tyrants, 
Rome clung most firmly—giving 
a tell-tale evidence of her allegi- 
ance to such doctrine in the 
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management of the pontifical 
state, where the papacy had a 
thousand years of opportunity 
and used them to keep bleeding 
and festering a social sore, the 
most shameful spot of malad- 
ministration in medieval and 
modern Europe. This has been 
forgotten in our scatterbrained 
day, and many listen with rev- 
erence to the Chair of Peter 
even when the sermon is on 
topics of the good government 
and of social justice. 

As for the attitude of the 
Catholic Church toward the 
present war, the mere fact that 
it is problematic solves the prob- 
lem. The Pope enjoys three at 
least of Roosevelt’s freedoms, 
and it is nobody’s fault if he 
does not take advantage of the 
fourth, which is freedom from 
fear. A yea or nay from the 
Papal See would cut short the 
amazing dispute between those 
who contend that the Catholic 
Church, at least since the La- 
teran treaties of 1929, has taken 
sides with Fascism and Nazism, 
and those who insist that the 
Pope is our ally. Crusades and 
excommunications are out of 
date; love of peace and prayers 
for peace always are in order in 
a Christian Church. Indeed, the 
conflict between pacifism—sup- 
posedly basic in the Christian 
faith—and the war-like com- 
mandments of the hour, is loud 
in many Protestant congrega- 
tions; however, they bring the 
conflict into the open, debate in 
public, and often start from the 
humble admission of their own 
shortcomings and sins. But the 
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Roman Church has not even told 
us yet which of Fascism and 
Democracy is the more sacrile- 
gious —or whether the Turks 
and the Bolsheviki and whoso- 
ever else down and up the cen- 
turies stood target to papal bulls 
and Christian steel, really were 
more definitely of the Anti- 
Christ than are the present sav- 
agery and abomination. This 
prudence, to put it mildly, de- 
motes the Roman Church from 
its vaunted rank as highest guide 
of Christian life. 

The issues on _ institutional 
Catholicism have been mixed up 
by the intervention of two auxil- 
iary corps flanking its action or 
covering its retreats. One is 
made of the fellow-travelers of 
Catholicism. Honest souls har- 
assed by the uncertainty of the 
times and groping for ready- 
made stabilities, together with 
repentant Protestants, wander- 
ing Jews, apprentice sorcerers 
oaunting the country church- 
yards of Medievalism and Rom- 
anticism, scientists suffering 
from protracted philosophical 
undernourishment, ‘historians’ 
indicting Luther the rascal and 
vindicating those colorful gen- 
tlemen the Borgias, pallid poets 
yearning for the sensual grati- 
fications of esthetic cults (let 
alone the economic royalists ap- 
preciative of the pillars where- 
with official Catholicism props 
property and order)—all these 
and such other irregulars are 
wary to join the Church 
with an outright conversion 
which, while enhancing their 
sanctity, would curtail their in- 


dependence. 
however, as best they can, in 
confusing the traffic of clear and 
distinct ideas on the highways 
of history. 

The other corps is of the “‘lib- 
eral Catholics’’ within the 
Church. They are smaller, at 
least visibly, in numbers, but 
higher in quality. Their quar- 
rel, however, should be within 
the Church, not outside it 
against Protestants and “ration- 
alists.” Their contributions un- 
doubtedly are substantial to the 
remarkable phenomenon — un- 
der the pressure of progressive 
opinion—that might be called 
the erosion of the dogma. Ref- 
erences in their presence to eter- 
nal Hell-fire for the unbaptized 
souls are positively bad man- 
ners; and so is any mention of 
the Syllabus of Errors—the ex- 
istence of which with its whole- 
sale anathema on modern civil- 
ization and the modern free- 
doms, four and all, this writer 
unforgivably disclosed to a few 
oblivious democrats in this 
country. But the renovation of 
the Church cannot stop at secret 
desuetudes, and all knots, as has 
been said, must come to the 
comb., The problem is whether 
the day will dawn when the 
Church will openly scrap the 
Syllabus (“Hic Rhodus, hic sal- 
ta’) and whatever sounds like 
it. The day will probably dawn 
when the liberal Catholics will 
not feel satisfied with what ser- 
vices they may have rendered 
in putting a brake on the Fascist 
proclivities of Curia and Jesuits, 
or in providing at their own ex- 
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pense the Curia and the Jesuits 
with a working alibi should the 
Democracies win. 

The expectable or desirable 
progress of the liberal Catholics 
-could run as follows. First, 
steeped as they are in Medieval 
scholarship they would easily 
recall that the saints and poets 
of the Middle Ages used the 
right, or fulfilled the duty, of 
condemning remorselessly the 
politics of the popes and even, if 
need be, of sending a picked few 
of them to Hell. But on second 
thought they would realize that 
the collapse of the Middle Ages 
was partly due to the delusion of 
keeping the social issue separate 
from the theological, with free 
critique in the former and strict 
conformism in the latter. The 
popes, for their own part, recog- 
nized the deadlock; they broke 
it by stressing, with increasing 
audacity, infallibility in things 
both of faith and morals — 
morals embracing politics when- 
ever the Church so decrees. Thus 
advised, the liberal Catholics 
would trace their steps back to 
the fountainheads of our ages. 
There, on the surprising ridge 
of the XIIth Century, they 
would meet Joachim a Floris 
again — the monk of Calabria 
who embodied all ultimate hopes 
in the prophecy of the Age of 
the Spirit, with mankind as an 
inspired association of orders, 
with an angelical pope, and no 
dogma or hierarcy at all. Faith, 
which is the substance of things 
hoped for, teaches that the fu- 
ture of Christianity is Joach- 
imite—a reformation of the Re- 
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formation in the religion of the 
Holy Ghost. Perhaps the liberal 
Catholics would finally concede 
that Protestantism did not want 
the destruction of Catholicism. 
It wanted its reformation in the 
Spirit. It is true that Protestant- 
ism soon decayed in parochial 
sectarianism. It is true that it 
forfeited both the spirit of fight 
and the will to unity. No less 
true is it, however, that the rem- 
edies opposed by Catholicism— 
the First Counter-reformation 
started in Trent, 1545, as well as 
the Second Counter-reforma- 
tion extending from the Syllabus 
of 1864 to the Encyclical Pas- 
cendi of 1907—-were no refor- 
mations of Christianity at all. 
They were Deformations. 

In a renovation to come it is 
reasonable to anticipate that the 
Italians will have a weighty 
word to say. The Catholic 
Church is largely an Italian in- 
stitution. To it the Italians con- 
tributed, on the positive line, 
their genius for structure and 
universality. They contributed 
to it, on the negative, the frus- 
trations of their national pride 
and their submissiveness to the 
principle of authority, as inher- 
ited from Caesarism. Yet, the 
Italian Risorgimento of the 
XIXth Century—not so big an 
upheaval as the French or the 
Russian; not listed by Vice- 
President Wallace in his rollcall 
of the people’s revolutions — 
acted in many ways as the ter- 
minal spearhead of progressive 
Protestantism. The abolition, in 
1870, of the temporal power of 
the popes, was the most visible 
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among its features of world sig- 
nificance; it was not the only 
one. A couple of generations 
later the Italians relapsed into 
their historic diseases. They out- 
did them, with the invention of 
Fascism. With the alliance be- 
tween Fascism and Church — 
which conferred on Fascism the 
approval of an _ international 
authority thus helping to en- 
large local circumstances into 
universal alignments—they in- 
augurated in 1929 the sequence 
of these disastrous years. 


It is a legitimate wish, even 
though no prophecy, that the 
Italians when the Black Age is 
over may heed better overtones 
from their past, especially from 
the age of the Communes as 
interpreted by the Risorgimento. 
Perhaps they will strike a new 
course—neither communist nor 
capitalist in “economy, neither 
fragmentary nor centralized in 
constitution, neither servile nor 
persecutory to the _ religion, 
illustrious and popular, of their 
ancestors. This problem includes 
a geographical question, as sub- 
tle as it is grave. There is no 
geopolitical superstition in in- 
timating again that the territor- 
ial problem of Rome is crucial 
for Italy and the world. 

Mazzini, to be sure, couched 
his supernational announce- 
ments in the nationalistic idioms 
of his century. There is a point, 
however, in his hammering on 
the concept that the permanence 
and transformation of Rome is 
essential to the future of Man. 
Institutional Catholicism he 
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called “the materialism of 
Christianity.” A transfigured 
Rome—terrestrial and celestial 
as well; a city of Man, one might 
say, as the city of God—was the 
core of his thought. 


Rome, detached from the Ital- 
ian Social-cooperative Republic 
or from the Union of the Repub- 
lics of Italy, should be the Fed- 
eral District of the World Fed- 
eration. It is a secondary by- 
product of this choice that the 
Italian inferiority complex — 
from which much trouble came 
to the world in recent years— 
might finally heal. Far more 
relevant is it that no place on 
earth could compete with Rome 
for the magnitude of its signifi- 
cance as a link of continuity be- 
tween ancient and new worlds, 
for the dignity of its appearance, 
and for the advantages of its 
location, as opportune to all as 
it would be conveniently re- 
moved from the immediate pres- 
sure, cultural or political, of too 
powerful races. 


The freedom and indepen- 
dence of the Catholic Church in 
Vatican City would be guar- 
anteed and irreprehensibly safe- 
guarded by the supernational 
authority residing in Rome. In- 
vigorated by the neighborly 
climate of the United Free 
World, the Catholic Church 
would mend its pace toward the 
translation of theological super- 
structures into acceptable sym- 
bols and the substitution of 
democratic realities for reac- 
tionary dreams. Catholicism 
would be catholicity again- 
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717T IS my duty as European, 
as German, as Catholic, to 
‘jdemonstrate without relaxation 
that it will not suffice to con- 
quer Hitler and Nazism...” 
“In my opinion, the anti-Nazi 
propaganda should not be made 
by Englishmen, Jews or German 
Marxists... .” 


TRASSER'S FREE GERMANY 


and no one else must be at the 
head of a future Germany. He 
is the best publicity manager for 
his own person and has every 
reason to be pleased: important 


- and serious publishing houses 


bring out his books, the journal- 
ists rush to interview him, the 
newspapers of all countries open 


‘*Our battle their columns 
cry is: back to “Now the German Commu-__ for him, discuss- 
God! The faith- nists and Jews have also ing his ‘“pro- 


lessness of the 
liberal era, the 
hostility of the 
materialistic 
sciences toward 
Tew 14 geiko) nN, 
together with 
the moral iner- 
tia of many religious societies 
have contributed materially to 
the spiritual instability of mod- 
ern man and his turn away from 
GOW 

Thus speaks Otto Strasser, 
formerly one of Hitler’s most in- 
timate friends who today is liv- 
ing in Canada where he has 
founded a so-called Free Ger- 
man Movement of which he is 
the leader. With the help of this 
movement he intends to influ- 
ence public opinion in the United 
States, in South America and in 
the British Empire. 

Otto Strasser likes to refer to 
himself as Hitler’s Enemy No. 1 
and to tell the world that there 
is no more implacable enemy of 
the Nazis than he and his “Black 


Strasser” 


founded a Free German 
Movement in New York 
which is, of course, directed 
against my brother Otto 


—The “non-political” monk 
BERNHARD STRASSER, O.S.B. 


grams”, numer- 
ous. statements 
or denials. Six- 
teen years ago 
he discovered 
Goebbels and 
introduced him 
to Hitler, for he 
has always had a good flair for 
publicity and knew even better 
than the little Joseph that one 
must shout in order to be heard, 
and that it does not make much 
difference what one shouts as 
long as one shouts anything at 
all, as much and as loudly as 
possible. 

On the other hand it must be 
pointed out that the attention 
which Otto Strasser is receiving 
today is not merely due to his 
cleverness in matters of his own 
personal publicity but equally 
much to the fact that he is an 
open Fascist and a disguised 
Nazi. This in the eyes of certain 
circles in Europe and elsewhere 
makes him an extremely useful 
tool. Besides, Strasser who dis- 


Front”, and that, therefore, he poses of a rather alarming flexi- 
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bility is a master in adjusting 
himself to circumstances and to 
the desires of his respective 
sponsors. 

Fifteen years ago when he 
built up the Hitler movement in 
Northern Germany together 
with his brother Gregor he not 
only displayed himself as a 
vehement ‘‘socialist’’ who 
wanted to exterminate the en- 
tire “bourgeois class’, but he 
was also the leader of the anti- 
religious forces within the Nazi 
movement. Like the majority of 
Nazi leaders he comes from a 
Catholic family in Bavaria, the 
cradle and playground of Na- 
zism. Now that he has returned 
to Catholicism and a conserva- 
tive Weltanschauung” he does 
not hesitate to declare protestant 
Northern Germany to be solely 
responsible for the rise of Hitler- 
ism. But it is not so long ago 
that he announced his determi- 
nation to fight to finish the ‘“‘three 
dark powers’, i.e. Freemasons, 
Jews and Jesuits; and in his book 
called ‘‘Aufbau des Sozialismus” 
which he wrote twelve years 
ago and after his split with Hit- 
ler he declared himself to be 
the implacable enemy of Ca- 
tholicism: “Our rejection of the 
Church, and above all of that 
international Church whose con- 
ceptions and intentions are irre- 
concilably opposed to the na- 
tional (voelkische) idea, is ir- 
revocable.” 

However, when Otto Strasser 
was exiled in 1933 and went to 
Czechoslovakia and Austria he 
was compelled to adopt a slight- 
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ly modified attitude: in Prague 
where he collected funds for 


himself and his organization he 


passed himself off for a con-— 
verted democrat and friend of 
the Jews and wrote a biography 
on President Masaryk which 
simply oozed with liberalism. In ~ 


Austria he sought and found 


contact with the authoritarian — 
regime of Dolifuss and Schus- 
chnigg which was dominated by ~ 


the clergy. 


Here he met for the first time — 


what used to be and still is 
called “Catholic Fascism” in 
Europe. Catholic Fascism at first 
contributed much to get Hitler 
into power, but was soon dis- 
appointed over the self-destruc- 
tive trends of the Nazi move- 
ment which by its pseudo-revo- 
lutionary phraseology and tactics 


tended to imperil its own pur- — 
pose, namely the abolition of all © 


political, social and cultural ac- 
complishments of the _ great 
French Revolution, and the crea- 


tion of a New Order on the basis ~ 


of the estates of the realm. 
(Staendestaat) 

This form of Fascism flour- 
ished in Austria until 1938 when 
Hitlers troops marched in. The 
Vatican then made a final at- 
tempt to come to an agreement 
with the Nazis. The Austrian 
bishops under the leadership of 
Cardinal Innitzer fell to the feet 
of the conqueror and placed 
themselves at his disposal: ‘“‘We 
joyfully recognize that the Na- 
tional-Socialist movement has 
produced and still is producing 
outstanding results in the field 
of national and economic recon- 
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struction both for the German 
Reich and people, and especially 
for the poor classes. We are also 
convinced that through the in- 
fluence of the National-Socialist 
movement the danger of de- 
structive, godless Bolshevism 
has been averted.” Thus it was 
written in Innitzer’s deplorable 
appeal, issued upon instructions 
received from Rome. 

But it was of no use: the Nazis 
did not create a New Order, but 
rather a chaos which soon 
flooded all of Europe. Instead, 
Catholic Fascism, partly with 
Htiler’s help, gained a strong- 
hold in Spain and France. Both 
these countries can already boast 
of that type of “new order” 
which influential forces within 
jl) the sphere of political Catholi- 
) cism would like to see established 
at least all over Europe. This is 
the reason why today these for- 
ces are opposed to Hitlerism, but 
on the other hand are openly or 
secretly supporting all anti- 
democratic tendencies in the bel- 
ligerent countries. 

Otto Strasser decided to join 
the sort of Fascist movement 
which had flourished in Austria 
and is still going strong in Spain 
and France. His eldest brother 
Paul who had served as an offi- 
cer during the first World War 
and later became a Benedictine 
monk under the name of Pater 
Bernhard helped him consider- 
ably. In 1934 the Pater went to 
Rome as advisor to the Vatican 
for German and Central Euro- 
pean questions and was fre- 
quently sent on missions to 
Vienna and Spain. 
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After the collapse of Austria 
and Czechoslovakia, Otto Stras- 
ser went to France where, — 
thanks to his far-reaching con- 
nections,—from ,the Royalists to 
the Socialists—he was one of the 
very few Germans who were not 
interned in a concentration camp 
during the war. When the Nazis 
occupied Paris he fled to Spain 
and Portugal, in the disguise of 
a monk, succeeded in hiding for 
a while in monasteries, managed 
to reach Bermuda and was final- 
ly admitted to Canada where 
he is allowed to turn out any 
propaganda material he pleases. 
This material is mainly directed 
against every form of liberalism, 
against the Jews, against the 
Russians. 

Some time ago, H. G. Wells in 
a very revealing article about 
Strasser warned his British 
countrymen against regarding 
this fascistically-minded propa- 
gandist as an ally. “This adven- 
turer,” Wells wrote, “is now in 
Canada, raising an armed force 
to save Germany from Bolshe- 
vism ...he is getting arms...” 
The Canadian government has- 
tened to issue a denial of Stras- 
ser’s intentions to organize an 
anti-Russian legion; but it could 
not deny that Strasser had or- 
ganized a propaganda campaign 
against the Soviet ally of the 
British Empire which was not 
merely confined to Canada but 
had spread to South America, 
mainly to Chile and Argentina 
where Strasser’s Free German 
Movement disposes of a con- 
siderable number of very active 
members. 
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Neither has another accusa- 
tion of Wells been denied up-to- 
date, namely the one asserting 
that Strasser had been able to 
enter into certain circles of 
French Canadians which are one 
hundred percent in favor of 
Vichy. Wells states that Stras- 
ser’s interference with the do- 
mestic affairs of Canada is “an 
impudent attempt on the sound- 
est Nazi lines to exploit the re- 
ligious feelings and prejudices 
of the French Canadians .. .” 
Strasser himself who is on ex- 
cellent terms with the Canadian 
friends of Petain and Laval says 
in his latest book (‘“‘The Prus- 
sian Eagle over Germany”): 
“Quebec will play a great role 
in the reconstruction of Europe 
wherein the French spirit will 
have a large share.” 

Strasser’s program for the re- 
construction of Germany after 
Hitler has frequently changed 
tone and color during the past 
fifteen years. At first it was even 
more radical that Hitler’s, then it 
had a democratic coating for a 
number of years, and today it 
appears in conservative garb. 
However, its fundamentally Fas- 
cistic features have never 
changed, and Strasser has been 
careless enough to emphasize 
that the highlights of his pro- 
gram first published in 1930 are 
still valid today. Exactly what 
are these highlights? 

In the future Strasser-Ger- 
many the Fuehrer principle is to 
be preserved. Neither dem- 
ocratic elections nor a parlia- 
ment shall exist. The leader of 
the State is to be chosen by a 
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select council of the “elite” until 


the time of his death, while the 


members of this representative 
council of the “elite” will func- : 
tion as ministers and adminis-— 


trators. The masses of the peo- 
ple will be divided into estates 
of the realm (Staende.) In or- 
der to explain this demand, 
Strasser says: “It is time to un- 
mask the disgusting lie which 


speaks of the self-government | 


of the people. Therefore, all 
political parties and the ele- 
ments which they form must 
come to an end once and for all. 
What we strive for is the funda- 
mental rejection of the principle 
of equality, which also means 
the fundamental rejection of the 
political-parliamentarian elect- 
oral system.” 

In Strasser-Germany, too, the 
“dominating class” is to be the 
military. Furthermore, the com- 
pulsory labor service for men 
and women which was intro- 
duced by the Nazis is to be kept 
intact. As regards the racial is- 
sue, Strasser rejects Hitler’s and 
Streicher’s’ methods, but not 
their fundamental attitude: In 
Strasser-Germany Jews may not 
acquire German citizenship, 
they are subject to alien legis- 
lation and may not marry Non- 
Jews... 

This is basically what “Hit- 
ler’s Enemy No. 1” has to say. 
This is the political creed of a 
man who calls himself an ‘‘anti- 
Fascist.”’ These are the ideas of 
a politician who demands a “new 
political order in harmony with 
the doctrines of Christianity.” 
Among his most recent sugges- 
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jions are the creation of an “au- 


bower after Hitler’s defeat. Be- 
tides Strasser, other members 
__>f this Council are to be men like 
: ’ he former Reich Chancellor and 
jJeader of the Center Party Hein- 
‘rich Bruening (today Professor 
tht Harvard) and the former 
President of the Senate of Dant- 
‘ig Hermann Rauschning, who 
for many years served the Nazis 
‘as a Conservative. (See article 
‘in June-July Protestant “A Lit- 
le Light on Bruening” by M. 
Scheer) 

Otto Strasser has been trying 
“for months to come to the United 
States in order to go on an ex- 
ensive lecture tour. So far the 
State Department has strictly 
refused to give him a visa. Yet, 
Strasser’s organization is at 
Ipresent active in the United 
States. In the beginning it main- 
ained an office at 21 West 44th 
Street in New York City, issued 
pamphlets and even founded a 
“Free Europe” radio station. 
When it turned out that Wash- 
ington remained aloof, Strasser 
preferred to let his New York 
organization go underground. It 
can now only be reached 
through P. O. Box 49, Fordham 
Station, New York. His South 
; American headquarters are in 
/ Buenos Aires. 

However, an official propa- 
| gandist of Strasser’s brand of 
| Fascism continues to be active in 
the United States in the person 
of his brother Paul who arrived 
'in New York per clipper via 
'Lisbon in September, 1940. 
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When he landed the journalists 
assailed him with questions 
about the purpose of his trip and 
the fate of his brother. The 
Benedictine monk,—his eyes 
hiding behind a pair of dark 
glasses—smiled: “I can’t say — 
anything, and I have nothing to 
do with politics.” Then he dis- 
appeared, only to emerge again 
in St. John’s College at College- 
ville, Minn. where he is still 
teaching. He also writes sermons 
for the Catholic German-lan- 
guage weekly “Aurora und die 
christliche Woche.” Not so long 
ago the following words could be 
found in one of these “sermons”: 

“Now the German Commu- 
nists and Jews have also founded 
a Free German Movement in 
New York which is, of course, 
directed against my brother Otto 
Strasser. They enjoy the sup- 
port of the Allied governments. 
Do the European and American 
democracies seriously consider 
forcing a leftist government on 
the German people, in order not 
to offend Moscow? The German 
people do not want the red 
Bolsheviks after it has experi- 
enced the brown ones. It is too 
bad that a certain ‘Prince Loew- 
enstein” who is financed by the 
Jews is also involved in this - 
business, acting as a “Catholic 
leader.” Truly Catholic circles 
unanimously reject this man... 
Yes, the time of war and peni- 
tence has again started for us. 
Let us make the best of it.” 

This is the unpolitical Pater 
Bernhard Strasser, O.S.B. He 
and his brother Otto appear to 
be perfect representatives of the 
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type of German Fascism which 
is to be established after Hitler’s 
defeat. Since both brothers have 
personal and political connec- 
tions with an influential group at 
and around the Vatican it is cer- 
tainly no accident that both em- 
phasize their Catholic ties and 
leanings. What they preach or 
talk reflects the opinions of at 
least one wing of that group 
which will shape the Grand 
Strategy of political Catholicism 
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during the next few years. The 
slogan of this wing whose ac- 
tivity and influence should not 
be underestimated although it is 
numerically small is obviously 
this: “Away from Hitler, and 
never again another democracy 
in Germany and in Europe!” 

We had better keep an eye on 
the cunning propagandists who 
are busy promoting this slogan. 
Some day they may get away 
with it. 


RECORD BREAKERS 


OF TURKESTAN 


Three Uzbek girl weavers at the Tash- 
kent Textile Mills in Soviet Turkestan, 
Shaidyrova, Nasyrova and Kubryakova, 
are now tending 192 looms each instead 
of the usual 96, the Soviet press reports. 
It is estimated that since the outbreak of 
war these three girls have turned out 
about 1,100,000 yards of fabric in excess 


of plan. 


Shaidyrova alone has produced 360,- 
000 yards of cloth in excess of schedule 
since June, 1941. Each day, when her 
shift ends, she stays at her loom produ- 
cing additional cloth as a present to the 


nation. 


For fixing the threads 32 se- 


conds are allowed, but Shaidyrova takes 


only 25 seconds. 


—News Item. 


Jy ROBERT WHITAKER 


ORLD APPRECIATION of 


the incalculable service 
jwhich the Soviet Republic has 
jdone, and is doing, toward 


jworld deliverance from Hitler- 
ism, ison the increase, though 
‘far less as yet than it ought to 
Jbe. Whether or not it lags most 
Jin those areas where organized 
religion most prevails, there is 
Jno room for doubt that fear of 
7 Sovietism is very active in those 
areas. This will not be lessened 
but increased probably as the 
menace of Hitlerism becomes 
less immediate and impressive. 
Nor will any explanations and 
defenses of the Soviet attitude 
/ toward freedom of religious ex- 
pression such as we have had, 
| excellent as they have been, dis- 
pel this fear and this opposition 
}on the part of the religious 
world until there is clearer and 
| more courageous exposition of 
| what religion truly is. It is not 
| religion that fears Sovietism, it 
is religions.. And the difference 
here is both sharp and funda- 
mental. Religions, such as we 
have had in the field of historic 
and contemporary phenomena, 
have been, and are, the most 
serious obstacle which religion 
itself has had to meet. 

There is nothing novel about 
this statement on my part. 
There lies before me as I write a 
volume of more than five hun- 

dred pages, published thirty 
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—It is not RELIGION that fears Sovietism, 
(and that Sovietism fears) it is RELIGIONS. 


years ago, in 1912, under the 
imprint of The Macmillan Com- 
pany, entitled ‘Socialism And 
The Ethics Of Jesus.” The 
author of the book was Dr. 
Henry C. Vedder, who was at 
the time Professor Of Church 
History In Crozer Theological 
Seminary, at Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania, a Baptist institution dat- 
ing back to 1868. Vedder at the 
time he wrote this book had 
been an _ outstanding leader 
among American Baptists for 
many years, and, as his position 
indicates, was held in high es- 
teem among them, as he was to 
the time of his death. Yet here is 
a quotation from this volume, 
which will be found on page 339. 
“The Jesus of the gospels found 
his most formidable opponent in 
the Judaism of his day; his chief 
present obstacle is the Christi- 
anity of our day.’ There is 
much else to the same effect in 
the section of the book from 
which this criticism is taken. 
Religions, viewed as historical 
phenomena, have been charac- 
terized ever since the rise of 
civilization by certain common 
features which for convenience 
of remembrance may be desig- 
nated as follows; supernatural- 
ism, sacerdotalism, (that is 
priestcraft) sacramentalism, 
and sectarianism. These prevail 
in what we know as Christiani- 
ty, which borrowed them from 
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Judaism and Paganism, as they 
prevail in all other organized 
creedalisms of our time. There 
is no adequate evidence that 
Jesus had any approving atti- 
tude toward any of these. Quite 
to the contrary are the indica- 
tions that he had little of any- 
thing in common with any of 
them. 

There is supernaturalism, for 
instance. Generally we think of 
it as belief in an extra-natural 
interference on the part of this 
or that alleged deity with the 
established order of the world 
process. But why this interfer- 
ence, and for whose benefit? 
This is the real issue, which is 
commonly overlooked. Back of 
the whole concept of supernatu- 
ralism is the assumption of a 
special consideration for a par- 
ticular group, or individual, in 
other words a Divine favoritism 
by way of serving this or that 
hierarchy, or personal pet of the 
Almighty. 

Now it was just this sort of 
thing which Jesus of Nazareth 
rejected, both for himself, and 
for the Judaism in which he had 
been brought up. Anyone who 
will examine the story of his 
visit to Nazareth after his public 
career was under way, and the 
attempt of his fellow-townsmen 
there to murder him for what he 
had said, will find that the sub- 
stance of his offense was that he 
had put forth the heresy that 
God cared no less for the hea- 
then than he did for the children 
of Israel. This is the burden of 
his preaching from first to last, 
so far as we have anything like 
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real biographical data concern- : 


ing him. He began his ministry, 
as the “Temptation” record 
shows, by repudiating the ap- 


peal to miracle on his own be-— 
half, or on behalf of the work he © 


was set to do. He disparaged 


“signs and wonders” openly, nor — 


is there any word of his that he 


regarded any of his work as — 
miraculous. He appealed to lat- © 


ent powers in those whom he 
healed, and his response to suc- 
cess was addressed to the healed 
one, “Thy faith hath saved thee, 
go in peace.” There is no in- 
stance to indicate that he ever 
asked what any man’s creed 
was, or whether he had any 
creed. He treated Jews and 
heathen alike. 

(Much more I could say on this 
line, but space does not permit.) 
Without any reference to either 
theological or economic theory 
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Jesus recognized as the bases of. — 


all human experience two 
things, the satisfaction of human 
need, and the satisfaction of 
human association. On these 
two fundamental human stand- 
ards he commended a Samaritan, 
alien in race, nationality, and 
religion, as more essentially re- 
ligious than either the priest, or 
the priestly class, the Levites, 
who passed by human need, “‘on 
the other side of the road.” He 
brushed away Sabbath sancti- 
moniousness, as he did all other 
institutions which conflicted 
with human need, with the rev- 
olutionary utterance, to phrase 
it freely, “Institutions were 
made for man, not man for insti- 
tutions.” And he rested the “Last 
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Judgment” itself on neither 
theological nor even respectable 
moralistic foundation, but upon 
whether one had been, or had 
not been responsive to human 
hunger, thirst, homelessness, 
nakedness, sickness, and impri- 
sonment. 

The Soviet Republic has no 
need to fear religion, in these 
terms. But, like every other na- 
tion, it has abundant reason to 
fear the historic religions to the 
extent that they are involved in 
the fourfold integuments of a 
favor-dispensing deity who has 
to break with the order of na- 
ture in order to take care of a 
preferred people, a preferred 
priesthood, or a preferred ritual 
or creedal gadget on which hu- 
man destiny is made to rest. 
“That ye may be the children 
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of your Father in heaven,” said 
Jesus, “for he maketh the sun 
to rise on the evil and the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just 
and the unjust.” This is the only 
definition of God, except for the 
word, “Father,” which Jesus 
ever gave. 

It is not the Soviet Republic 
which needs a religious defense. 
It is religion itself, and especi- 
ally the religion of Jesus, which 
needs to be defended against the 
assumption of ownership in re- 
ligion on the part of the ecclesi- 
ocracies and the ecclesiologies 
which burden mankind. Not 
only the Soviet Republic but all 
the peoples of the world need to 
be defended against the hier- 
archies which usurp the reli- 
gious field. 


ANTI-PROTESTANT-— 
ANTI-PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Not until after American occupation 


of the Philippine Islands was Protes- 
tantism known there, when it manifested 
a sudden enthusiasm to “Christianize’’ 
the Catholics of the archipelago. The 
effect has been to create a dangerous 
spirit of indifference towards all religion 
throughout the islands. Much responsi- 
bility for this pernicious growth is 
caused by the public secular-school sys- 
tem just as it is in the United States. 
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JAPAN: DANGEROUS HALF-TRUTHS 


By GORDON POTEAT 


“Pacifism is a luxury which the 


Chinese cannot afford.” 


S A delegate to the Federal 
Council conference on the 
basis of a just and durable peace, 
held at Delaware, Ohio, in March 
last, I was depressed by the re- 
fusal of the majority of that con- 
ference of church leaders even 
to discuss the question as to 


a hard time being patient with — 
this illusionism. One of our fin-— 
est Chinese Christian leaders — 
remarked at a conference here 
at Crozer last year (where the ~ 


usual pacifist arguments pre-— 


dominated): ‘“‘Pacifism is a lux- 


spats 


ury which the Chinese cannot 


whether plans afford.” 

for a post war ... programs for a post war Here follow 

world were or world were formulated ...at some assertions 

were not de- the Delaware Conference... about Japan 
pendent upon by delegates who voted down which are being 3 
the defeat of a reference to “the United handed about 
the Axis. The Nations” because it suggested our country and 


comparative 
ease with which 
programs fora 
post war world were formulated 
on that quiet college campus by 
delegates who voted down a re- 
ference to “the United Nations” 
because it would suggest that 
the churches were partial to one 
side in the conflict indicated 
how far removed from actual- 
ities much of the discussion was. 
In general, my impression gath- 
ered in various liberal church 
gatherings is that many of the 
finest ministers, especially those 
between thirty and forty years 
of age, really believe that the 
aggression of Germany and 


Japan is due in large part to our, 


sins and that Pan-Germanism 
and Pan-Japanism are not real- 
ities at all. Some of us who have 
experienced Pan-Japanism have 


that the churches were par- 
tial to one side in the conflict. 


ly believed by 
many good- 


quite uncritical-— 


hearted, fair-minded Americans _ 


who follow the tradition of 
good -sportsmanship and are 
ready, quite properly, to give 
even the devil his due. There is 


positive danger to our present 
morale and to our future poli- 


tical planning in naive accept- 
ance of such half-truths, some 
of them “Made in Japan.” 


1. Japan’s attack on the United 
States is a direct result of 
the insult which we inflicted 
upon her in the Oriental Exclu- 
sion Act of 1924. 


Comment: Undoubtedly the 
Japanese were much offended 
by this action which we do not 
excuse or condone. But the half- 
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truth quoted above has only 
eripheral relation to Japan’s 
elligerance. The attack upon 
‘us was the result of our inter- 
erence with Japan’s plans for 
ominion over China and the 
est of Asia. We refused to 
ecognize her fait accompli in 
anchuria, we protested her 


and. True it is that for a time 
we followed an appeasement 
olicy toward Japan, signalized 
y our shipments of war mater- 
ials to Japan. But Japan knew 
that this was temporizing and 
that the foreign policy of the 
United States involved non- 
recognition of and resistance to 
the establishment of Japan’s 
“New Order in Asia’ which 
Japan insisted was her immut- 
able purpose. It is too easily for- 
gotten by those who circulate the 
statement quoted above that the 
second world war began with 
Japan’s attack upon China. 
China had no exclusion laws 
against Japanese immigration; 
.)}China has offered no racial in- 
sult to the proud Japanese. 
There were thousands of Japan- 
ese all over China conducting 
their business in peace and 
quiet, operating steamship lines 
in China’s inland and coastal 
waters, cotton mills in China’s 
cities, import and export enter- 
prises from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, without any 
racial discrimination and with a 
minimum of legal restraint. It is 
astonishing that even after 
Japan’s seizure of Manchuria 
and her first attack on Shanghai 
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in 1932, the period which fol- 
lowed the armistice until the 
war broke out again in 1937 saw 
the 30,000 Japanese in Shanghai 
and their compatriots in other 
Chinese cities forging ahead 
with all their business activities 
almost as if nothing untoward 
had happened. The restraint of 
the Chinese toward their des- 
poilers and the absence of Chi- 
nese acts of violence against them 
in this period, was extraordin- 
ary in the eyes of those Occiden- 
tals who were constant observ- 
ers of the situation. It needs 
also to be remembered that the 
Oriental Exclusion Act was di- 
rected against the Chinese even 
more than against the Japanese, 
but the Chinese never threat- 
ened us with war. The Exclu- 
sion Act ought now to be repealed 
for the sake of our Chinese al- 
lies. The notion that the Japan- 
ese militarists would ever have 
changed what they have always 
called “Japan’s immutable pur- 
pose” if the United States had 
repealed the Exclusion Act some 
years ago can only be held by 
those who are ignorant of the 
humiliating concessions which 
the Chinese have made over a 
long period without modifying 
in the slightest the Japanese 
program of Asiatic domination. 


2. Japan is one of the “have- 
not” nations and Americans who 
belong to the “have” group have 
no right to object to their reach- 
ing out for some of the good 
things of earth. We should prob- 
ably go to war also if we were in 
Japan’s situation. 
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Comment: It should be re- 
called that Japan began her ag- 
gression against nations who 
were lower in the ‘have-not” 
class than herself. If national 
poverty is an excuse for war, 
then Korea should have been 
the aggressor, not Japan. When 
Japan attacked China, Japan 
was the “have” nation of the 
Orient. Japan’s standard of liv- 
ing was higher than any other 
nation in Asia. Her foreign 
trade in 1935 was one hundred 
per cent higher than in 1931. 
The Japanese merchant marine 
held third place in world trade 
in 1939. Japan had unlimited 
opportunities for the expansion 
of her trade in the Orient where 
she is the one industrialized 
nation purveying products pric- 
ed to the buying capacity of the 
people, with no need to fear ser- 
ious competition from the West 
where production costs make it 
impossible for Occidentals to un- 
dersell her. Tariff barriers to 
her trade in Asia were insignifi- 
eant. The market for raw ma- 
terials in the Orient was open to 
her on terms quite as favorable, 
if not more favorable, than to 
Western traders. Transporta- 
tion costs were all in her favor. 
Japan could purchase what she 
needed: she preferred to loot. 


3. Population pressure in Jap- 
an has forced her into the path 
of conquest. If we were so 
crowded we would also break 
out violently to secure “Lebens- 
raum!” 


Comment: Population pres- 
sure is a problem to Japan, but 
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q 
such pressure is doubly serious 
in Belgium and that country has" i 
never become a military menace | 
to her neighbors. Emigration of | 
Japanese to Australia and tne 
United States has been restriciill 
ed, but there are almost no re- | 
strictions as to the rest of the 
world. There were no immigra- | 
tion restrictions against Japan=— 
ese entering Manchuria, either | 
before or after the conquest of — 
that sparsely settled territory, 
but there has been no great 
migration of Japanese from — 
crowded Japan to those wide — 
open spaces. Moreover, a high 
birthrate has been deliberately — 
stimulated for war purposes by | 
the Japanese military leaders. 
The importation of food by an 
industrialized nation such as 
Japan is no more of a handicap 
to her than to a country like 
England. There were no re- 
strictions on her rice buying in 
Thailand or in the Yangste Val- 4 
ley. Indeed, Japan was self- 

sufficient as to food before the 
war began. Modern Japan was 
raising twice the rice of old 
Japan, due to the use of chem-_ 
ical fertilizers. Japan had no 
economic or population problem 

which required war for its solu- 

tion. Such problems were more ~ 
acute in China, the attacked, 

where mass famines have fre-_ 
quently occurred in modern 

times, than in Japan, the 
attacker. 


4. Don’t believe the stories of 
Japanese atrocities in China. 
Remember the propaganda at- — 
rocities of the last war which 

| 
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ere subsequently denied. If 
here are any atrocities, they 
re the inevitable accompani- 
ent of military action and both 
ides are equally guilty of them. 


Comment: Undoubtedly pro- 
aganda atrocities are a product 
f war and one should be on 
uard against such 
heir intent to stir up impulses 
o hatred and revenge should 
ikewise be resisted. But there 
‘is no virtue in refusing to face 
acts when they are reliably 
uthenticated. Two dangers re- 
ide in such unwarranted skep- 
icism: first, the danger of indif- 
erence toward the fate of the 
ictims of the terror, and, sec- 
nd, the danger of minimizing 
he possibilities which lie in the 
uccess of Japanese aggression. 
As far as the Japanese terror in 
hina is concerned the reports 
f the ruthless killing of surren- 
ered soldiers and civilians, the 
ooting of private property, the 
raping of women and young 
irls do not come from Chinese 
propaganda agencies, but from 
missionaries who were eye- 
witnesses, whose integrity and 
reliability cannot be questioned. 
One of the greatest embarrass- 
ments suffered by the Japanese 
authorities was the presence of 
such witnesses in Nanking when 
that city was ravaged. H. J. 
Timperley, correspondent of 
The Manchester Guardian, has 
compiled these eye-witness re- 
ports in his book ‘Japanese 
Terror in China” published by 
Modern Age Books, New York. 
Reference may be made to the 


reports. © 
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first chapter entitled ‘““Nanking’s 
Ordeal”. which is largely made 
up of the reports of Dr. M. 
Searle Bates, missionary of the 
Disciples of Christ connected 
with the University of Nanking, 
who went through that ordeal 
personally. I quote a few sen- 
tences from his report: “On that 
day (December 10, 1937) Nan- 
king was still the beautiful city 
we were so proud of, with law 
and order still prevailing; today 
it is a city laid waste, ravaged, 
completely looted, much of it 
burned. Complete anarchy has 
reigned for ten days—it has 
been a hell on earth. Not that 
my life has been in serious dan- 
ger at any time: though turning 
lust-mad, sometimes drunken, 
soldiers out of houses where 
they were raping the women is 
not altogether a safe occupa- 
tion; nor does one feel, perhaps, 
too sure of himself when he 
finds a bayonet at his chest or a 
revolver at his head and knows 
it is handled by someone who 
heartily wishes him out of the 
way. For the Japanese army is 
anything but pleased at our be- 
ing here after having advised all 
foreigners to get out. They 
wanted no observers. But to 
have to stand by while even the 
very poor are having their last 
possession taken from them— 
their last coin, their last bit of 
bedding (and it is freezing wea- 
ther), the poor ricksha man his 
ricksha; while thousands of dis- 
armed soldiers who had sought 
sanctuary with you together 
with many hundreds of inno- 
cent civilians are taken out be- 
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fore your eyes to be shot or used 
for bayonet practice and you 
have to listen to the sound of the 
guns that are killing them; 
while a thousand women kneel 
before you crying hysterically, 
begging you to save them from 
the beasts who are preying on 
them; to’stand by and do noth- 
ing while your flag is taken 
down and insulted, not once but 
a dozen times, and your own 
home is being looted; and then 
to watch the city you have come 
to love and the institution to 


S 
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which you had planned to de- 
vote your best deliberately and 
systematically burned by fire— 
this is a hell I had never before > 
envisaged.” j 
Surely a sense of responsibil- 
ity for the innocent victims of | 
these outrages, rather than a 
studied inculcation of hatred for 
the Japanese people as a whole, - 
is sufficient motivation for the 
resolve to stop the aggressors in ~ 
their tracks and rescue the= 
world from their depredations. ~ 
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"IT WAS RIGHT" 


Jan Kiepura, the noted Polish tenor, 


has a message for Canadians: 
As a Pole, I must declare it was pain- 


ful for the Polish people when the Rus- 
sians invaded our country. But I agree 
now that it was right. If the Russian 
armies had not been established over 
much of our country, the enemy may 
now have been in Moscow and far be- 
VONGteasic 


I am glad to learn of Russia’s promise 
that Poland must rise again, this time 
far stronger than she has been before. 
I believe this policy is in the best inter- 
ests of all Slav peoples. We must stand 
together in future. 


y WILLIAM HENRY HUFF 


NE OF the sad victims of 
the Oglethorpe peonage 
ystem came to me recently to 


ould take action in the pros- 
cution of those who held him 
© a condition of peonage in this 
emocracy—this land of the free 
nd home of the brave—with 
omplete immunity for a period 


Oglethorpe 
ounty, Georgia 
lantation. He works and makes 
n honest living in Chicago. He 
is a law abiding, voting citizen. 
e and his wife, Cleo, maintain 
a clean, respectable kitchenette 
apartment, and their lives in 
Chicago are as different from 
what they were in Oglethorpe 
County, Georgia as chalk is from 
cheese. 

William Fleming rightly re- 
minded me that as days, weeks, 
months and years pass, the wit- 
nesses, too, are passing on to 
their eternal reward. Said he, 
‘Doanie Woods is dead; Laura 
McCannon is dead; John Echols 
is dead; John Paul is dead; John 
Alexander is dead, while others 
are sickening from their long 
years of peonage-slavery on that 
man’s plantation.” He also re- 


tell the story. 


nquire when the government 


Everyone should know what 
a Georgia trial is when a 
Negro is the defendant and a 
white person is the prosecu- 
ting witness. If pines, stumps, 
tar, feathers, 
torches could talk, they would 


gasoline, 
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minded me that while the older 
witnesses are dying, the younger 
ones are being sent to the vari- 
ous camps and perhaps to for- 
eign fronts. 

I confess, I could not answer 
the questions of the son of sor- 
row. The peculiar look in this 
man’s eye appeared to suggest a 
belief that there is in being an- 
other and higher 
conspiracy to 
prevent these 
persons from 
being brought to 
trial for holding 
and attempting 
to return Ne- 
groes to a condi- 
tion of peonage. 
I am not unmindful that this 


and 


‘country has a large group of 


persons who believe in an aris- 
tocracy in fact, but a democracy 
in name. Such people believe in 
living by the sweat of the other 
fellow’s brow. To such persons, 
peonage is a godsend. The peon- 
age overlords sit in the shade, 
eat the fat of the land and feed 
the healthy crumbs that fall 
from their tables to their dogs, 
while the Negro peons are fed on 
fat-back and cornmeal. This the 
Oglethorpe County overlords 
have not attempted to deny. 
They cannot deny it. They have 
no defense. The copperheads 
who wink at peonage are as 
guilty as the overlords, and both 
are as dangerous to this democ- 
racy as the saboteurs or spies 
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from any of the Axis countries. 

The entire world, civilized and 
uncivilized, is drenched in an 
ocean of blood today because 
men have sought some other 
than the right way to solve the 
problems that faced them. There 
is but one way to solve the 
problem of peonage—put those 
who practice it behind federal 
- prison bars where they should 
be. A merchant prince of Sandy 
Cross, Oglethorpe County, 
Georgia, is said to have re- 
marked that, “we white ‘fokes’ 
are not going to allow anybody 
to do anything to Capt’n Willie 
on the sayso of any g— d— nig- 
gers, government, and no one 
else.” 

I do not know whether this 
merchant prince made this re- 
mark or not; but the government 
has had three years to act, yet 


the action so often promised has" 


not yet materialized. 

Men designated by the gov- 
ernment to prosecute those who 
violate the laws of the govern- 
ment have a charge to keep. 
They represent the people—all 
the people; they are attorneys 
for the people, and if their per- 
sonal interests, prejudices, or 
political tie-ups prevent them 
from doing their plain sworn 
duty to the people, the ethical 
thing for them to do is to hand 
in their resignations, step down 
and make room for those with 
the courage and intestinal for- 
titude to do their duty. 

Oil and water will not mix; 
neither will democracy and 
peonage, and whoever thinks or 
pretends to think they will is 
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just about as wise as the man |. 
who attempts to extinguish fire, 
with gasoline. a | 
I have information to the ef- | 
fect that in Elbert County, which . 
is adjacent to Oglethorpe 
County, and but a short distance 
from Lexington, Georgia, a set | 
of white “Georgia gentlemen” 
deliberately killed Nathan Bur- 
ton, a Negro, and immediately 
took his body across the river 
into Wilkes County, tied it to an 
old Ford auto frame, and sunk | 
it into the river where it re= 
mained until several months 
later when fishermen dynamited 
the place for a catch and it came | 
to the surface. I sent these facts, | 
together with the names and ad 
dresses of the alleged killers to 
Senator Wagner, who was at one 
time interested in the passage 
of an anti-lynching bill, and to 
the apathetic Department of 
Justice. I also wrote His Excel-— 
lency, Eugene Talmadge, Gov- 
ernor of Georgia. The Depart-_ 
ment of Justice acknowledged 
receipt of my letter. Talmadge) 
and Senator Wagner answered | 
me nothing. I expected no more 
of Talmadge, for one of our 
great universities has well said, 
“he is distinguished for his 
ignorance.” | 
In Madison County, also just | 
across the Broad River from | 
Oglethorpe County, we are told” 
that very recently a young white 
man was out driving with his, 
girl friend, and seeing a dressed- 
up Negro walking ahead on the 
sidewalk, said to the girl, ‘“‘watch | 
me kill this nigger,” and, no) 
sooner said, ran the car onto the) 
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sidewalk and over the Negro, 
killing him instantly. It is said 
the good white ladies became 
aroused over this dastardly act 
and threatened action. 

That he killed a poor, defense- 
less Negro for the sport of the 
act was nothing new, strange or 
startling in that section of 
Georgia; that nothing was or 
will be done about the act is also 


nothing strange in that or in. 


any other section of Georgia. 
White men are often  pro- 
secuted and convicted for 
killing game out of season, for 
killing another’s mule, dog or 
cow, but for killing a Negro, sel- 
dom if ever. In fact, the killing 
of a Negro is often the gateway 
to that so-called upper crust 
society built up over the years 
by chain gang owners, peonage 
overlords; and rotten courthouse 
rings. The thing to remember 
about this particular case is 
what this killer said when told 
that the good white ladies of the 
community were incensed be- 
cause of his brutal act, and that 
they were contemplating an all 
out pressing of the charge 
against him. I am told he asked: 
“aphy is it these good ladies are 
so anxious to press charges 
against me, a poor man, when 
Willie Cunningham, across the 
river, is permitted to do any- 
thing he wants to do to ‘niggers’ 
without being pestered even by 
the Government of the United 
States?” Said William Fleming, 


| “How long shall we wait for the 


prosecution of William Toliver 
Cunningham and his confeder- 
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ates, charged with committing 
the federal crime of peonage?” 

I have recently talked with 
persons who know this young 
Madison County, Georgia killer; 
persons who have seen him since 
he was released from the Daniel- 
ville jail on bail since the killing. 
These persons say the young 
man is at a loss to understand 
why they even went through 
the form of locking him up for 
killing a Negro. Having known 
the father and other forebears 
of this lad in my early years, I 
can but believe the statements 
made in reference to him. 

Now, as I write, the Negro 
press is filled with the sad story 
of a young Negro, Maddox by 
name. It appears that he was 
compelled to defend himself 
against certain brutes at Bow- 
man, Elbert County, Georgia, 
which county is now attempting 
to extradite Maddox from Phil- 
adelphia in order to give the 
young Negro a Georgia trial. 
Everyone should know what a 
Georgia trial is when a Negro is 
the defendant and a white per- 
son is the prosecuting witness. 
If pines, stumps, tar, feathers, 
gasoline, and torches could talk, 
they would tell the story. I have 
just talked with persons who 
have come from Elbert County, 
Georgia with the story fresh 
upon their lips. They say to as- 
certain the whereabouts of this 
Negro boy, Maddox, his mother 
was whipped until her side was 
ruptured. 
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Joy COMETH IN THE MornInNG: A SYMBOLIC DISPUTATION IN FREE 


VERSE WITH AN INTRODUCTION IN PROSE. 


By J. Z. Jacobson. 


Frontispiece by Emil Armin. M. Ceshinsky, Publisher, Chicago, 


1941. 92 pages. $1.50. 


Whether there is justice in the 
Universe may forever remain a 
matter of controversy among 
philosophers and theologians. It 
suffices for the needs of human 
- life on the turning earth that 
Man can find peace with him- 
self, with his fellows and with 
his God only by the pursuit of 
justice and by the acceptance in 
thought and deed of the prin- 
ciple that all men are brothers. 
Who denies the principle com- 
mits injustice. Who commits in- 
justice suffers punishment—by 
the wrong he does to others, by 
the wrong they do to him and, 
above all, by the wrong he does 
to himself. This creed has re- 
mained through the centuries an 
article of faith among all the 
heirs of the Jewish - Greek - 
Christian legacy to Western 
Civilization. 

The agony of our time is, in 
the most literal sense, a retribu- 
tion. The callous indifference of 
the wealthy and well-born to 
the injustices inflicted upon the 
disinherited begot the fanati- 
cism of the new barbarians with 
their tribal cults and blood rites 
and their dark resolve to de- 
stroy all they cannot corrupt 
and enslave. The aloofness of 
the appeasers to the wrongs 


earlier inflicted on lesser and 
weaker peoples—the Jews of 
Germany, the natives of Ethio- 
pia, the peasants of China, the 
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workers of Spain — inexorably 


brought upon themselves and 
their people the same agonies 
they had permitted others to 
suffer. Whether the Western 
nations in their eleventh hour 
can rediscover 
translate into victory the time- 


eer ar as 


in time and 


less truth of the brotherhood of 
man is still uncertain. All that 


is sure is that without such dis- 
covery and action, all mankind 
must sink into a long night 
which will endure until some 
later generation in some remote 
tomorrow slowly and painfully 
rebuilds the world anew on the 
basis of perceptions which for 
yesterday’s children may per- 
haps already be too little and 
too late. 

Every restatement of truths 
too long forgotten, every refor- 
mulation of principles through 
which alone modern mankind 
can find salvation, is to be wel- 
comed as a weapon of victory 
and a sign post to a new day. 
This slim volume is such a re- 
statement from_the pen of a 


Chicago poet, teacher and art — 


critic who has thought earnest- 


petemeasenislinn Silt 


— 
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, felt deeply and written mov- 
gly of the inner essence of all 
enuine religion and of all true 
ivilization. His prose Introduc- 
ion is an admirable analysis of 
he spiritual issues of our time, 
oupled with fresh suggestions 
egarding ‘the imperatives of 
urvival. His poem is a psycho- 
iography of Adolf Hitler. 

To make of such material the 
ehicle for a new Declaration of 
he Rights of Man is no easy 
ask. Yet Jacobson has largely 
ucceeded in his endeavor. His 
erse is colorful, sharp, incisive 
at points perhaps too strident 
nd rhetorical but at all times 
onest and arresting. His theme 
s Anti-Semitism which, prop- 
rly evaluated, is in fact the key 
o Hitlerism.and to much of the 
ravail of our generation. The 
heme is skillfully developed in 
hat is one of the best word- 
ictures thus far published of 
he Fuehrer’s frustration, impo- 
ence and madness. As the poem 
rogresses the torment of Hit- 
er’s warped soul gives way to 
‘the voices of high places, and 
ow places, of Jews—Jews who 
are a special thorn in your flesh 
and of non-Jews, however, 
none-the-less; of all race of 
man, and of the spirit of God in 
man,” bespeaking “a mastering 
idea which down the ages has 
been carried by the Jew; that 
idea is mankind’s one-ness.” 
The work closes with a hymn of 
victory over the forces of evil, 
suffused with insight into what 
victory must mean if it is to be 
worth the winning. 

The question of whether this 
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is great poetry may well be left 
to those who pretend to judg- 
ment of such issues. It is enough 
to say here that the cause of free 
men has need of*poets and that 
Joy Cometh in the Morning is 
well worth reading by all who 
have that cause at heart. Its 
merit lies not only in its imagery 
and in its psychological acute- 
ness but in its reaffirmation of 
the faith for which free men 
must be ready to die if they 
would prove themselves worthy 
of living in a world fit for free 
men. 
FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN, 
Williams College. 


. Foop—A WEAPON FOR VICTORY. 


By Bertram Fowler. Little, 

Brown and Company. $1.50. 

Bertram Fowler’s is a realistic, 
lucid mind that has no patience 
with the vague phraseology 
statesmen and politicians use in 
their discussions of post-war 
problems. His simplicity and 
directness of statement are so 
persuasive that one feels temp- 
ted to recommend Food—A 
Weapon for Victory as a hand- 
book for the dozens of post-war 
planning commissions sitting in 
Washington. 

Fowler begins with an accu- 
rate and eloquent survey of 
Europe’s devastation, from 
North Cape to Taranto and from 
Brittany to the Ukraine, where 
the people freeze or broil twisted 
by malnutrition and disease. Of 
Spain he says: ‘Despair and 
misery have been intensified by 
the fact that most of Spain is 
still in spiritual rebellion against 
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the Fascist regime that has been 
impressed upon it.” 

Hitler the barbarian, as Fow- 
ler demonstrates, is with meth- 
odical ruthlessness using food, of 
which he commands a shortage, 
as a whip for controlling the 
destinies of vast populations, 
moving them around and en- 
slaving them as it serves his 
strategic interests. The leader- 
ship of the United Nations, con- 
cludes the author, could use 
food, of which it commands a 
surplus, as an even more effec- 
tive counter-weapon, to stimu- 
late Nazi-subdued nations to 
resistance and to cooperation in 
the Allied victory. 

Fowler does not propose to 
feed Hitler-controlled Europe 
through international agencies 
in war time. He does, however, 
most convincingly prove that we 
must instil in agonizing Europe 
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confidence that victori- 
ous democracy would bring witk 
it revitalizing food justly dis- 
tributed and scientific medica 
relief on an unprecedented scale: 
Food, distributed immediatel 

after the close of hostilities te 
the starved peoples of the worl 
by a United Nations commissio 
instead of through private agen 
cies, would help in the consoli- 
dation of a people’s peace every 2 
where, Bertram Fowler believes. 
He states his case succinctly and 
in incontrovertible terms. His: 
ideas merit being taken to heart’ 
by those whom the United Na-. 
tions have entrusted with our 
psychological warfare in Eur- 
ope, and by those who will have 
to deal with the still more gigan- 
tic problem of food after the 
war. 4 
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OUR MAGAZINE IS PEOPLE 


HIRTEEN LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


For the usual reasons incident to publishing a revolutionary 
agazine, and for some special reasons, notably our series of mass 
jneetings for Russia, we found ourselves in a difficult position 

nancially speaking during the month of July this last summer. 
e had no recourse but to appeal to our readers for help. This is to 
eport that our readers responded to our appeal and carried us 
hrough. The total amount was as of today $1,166.87. We have 
ho room for more than a few of the letters of those who helped 
s. The letters increase the conviction that the dollars are more 
an mere dollars, being symbols of deeply religious acts. We look 
pon this giving as sacramental giving. Our magazine is people. 


I consider THE PROTESTANT an important and courageous magazine, 
enlightening and Christian in its outlook and principles. I do hope 
you will be able to go on indefinitely and that you will not com- 
promise on your service to what I consider true Christianity. 

RutH CATLIN 

New Canaan, Conn. 
Sorry only that I cannot make this a much larger contribution. You 
are doing a fine piece of work and should be on the budget of every 
Protestant church. 

Rev. Epcar S. JACKSON 

Bridgeport, Conn. 
Your magazine is in the vanguard of the fight against oppression and 
tyranny, religious and political, within and without democracy. I am 
enclosing some help, wish I could afford more, long may THE 
PROTESTANT live. “ 

Rev. J. ROBERT BATH 

Taymouth B. C., Canada 
I cannot say enough in commendation of your work. Isn’t there some 
non-sectarian center of philanthropy available as an added sponsor? 
It is a matter of devout thanks that the Russia you have so valiantly 
championed, having already held the Nazi hordes at bay for over a 
year of precious time, deserves to be called the saviour of humanity. 

Rev. JOHN F. Hoyt 

Portsmouth, N. H. 
With any other subscription, the expenditure of $5.00 representing a 
day’s pay, would occasion the instinctive though: do I dare? As head 
of a family and one who attempts to meet the community responsibili- 
ties you will appreciate the practical aspects which support of THE 
PROTESTANT entails. However my considered opinion of THE PROTES- 
TANT is: do I dare not support it? The answer is obvious to all who 
understand and believe in human dignity and progress. It is No. 1 
on my priority reading list and in my humble opinion represents a 
second “Renaissance.” It is with a profound feeling of pride and 
satisfaction that I make my contribution. 

Sipney A. GOODMAN 

Astoria, N. Y. 
Iam very anxious to fulfill your requirement, but due to the fact that 
I am interned in the assembly center with the other Japanese people 
and being without work at present, I have no income at all. There- 
fore, I wish just to express my willingness to support your very 
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valuable effort to defeat world fascism and fight for the freedom of al 
peoples in the world. Thus, I am enclosing within a biil of o 
dollar. If you will accept it, I will deeply appreciate your kind 
consideration. ‘ 
Roy Hoxo IKEDA 
San Mateo, Calif. 
I consider that you—almost alone—are opposing the most dangero 
and most skillful, highly organized enemy, and are at the same time 
keeping in ambush many of the enemies of free thought and con- 
science and free education and free intellectual development. 
Lavinia L. Dock 
Fayetteville, Pa. 
I agree with Raymond Robins that you are doing the most needed 
and difficult work for Freedom. 
Mrs. MARGARET SCHLAUCH 
Dumont, New Jersey 
I enclose a check for $5.00. Four dollars is my money. One dolla 
belongs to Mr. Roger Parkin of 2005 20th Street, Boulder, Colorado. I 
like to tell you about Mr. Parkin. He is a retired coal miner, 72 years 
old, whose only means of existence is the old age pension of some 
$30 a month. Mr. Parkin enjoyed very much reading my copy of 
THE PROTESTANT. When I told him about your difficulties, he at once” 
gave me the dollar. 
V. P. LuBovicH 
Boulder, Colorado 
When so much money is spent to rectify the criminal mistakes made 
as a result of our adherence to faulty economic system and so little” 
for the enlightenment that would insure peace and realization of 
Christ’s desire for universal brotherhood, it is no wonder that the 
Rule of Gold has eclipsed the Golden Rule. Would it not be a 
strange paradox if the so-called “Godless” sixth of the world would 
eventually save the world from the dreaded “New Order” of bar. 
barism while the so-called “Christians” looked on in frustrated 
amazement? t 
Epwarp DREW GOURLEY 
Glenview, Illinois 
A valuable contribution to the best of American literature. 
Wiruiam H. PRIcE 
Washington, D. C. ¥ 
I have scraped together the $5.00 that you requested. I sincerely hope 
it helps you pull through. I would find it difficult to be without you 
magazine. It is a symbol to me of the awakening Protestant to fight 
for truth and democracy. 
ROBERT BRUCE 
Bronx, N. Y. 
I am enclosing check for five dollars. Such a magazine as THE 
PROTESTANT is needed so badly at present to counteract reaction and 
orthodoxy; and, from a personal standpoint, I’d miss it terribly. 
DANIEL E. Moran 
Boston, Mass. ¥ 
I am out of business and at 84 am now living off of U. S. Securit 
pension and what little money I saved. However I am enclosing m 
check for three dollars ...I realize what a struggle you are making. 
All my life I have been doing the same in the political reform move~— 
ment without getting anywhere financially, politically or otherwis 
these past 60 years. I am not sorry and would do it again. 
CHARLES MARNITZ 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ems. It deals fearlessly with human 
elations. It tackles the relationship 
f nation to nation, church to state, 
urch to school, employer to em- 
ployee, race to race. 
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THE PROTESTANT 
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WAS JESUS A MAMMONIST? 
Is Christianity Revolutionary? Was the Galilean 
Carpenter accused of Stirring up the People? 


Read This Reverent Little Study: 


The Gospel To The Poor 


A Christian Catechism Regarding 
Riches and Poverty 


by Fioyp J. Metvin, Ph.D. 


THE PROTESTANT 
521 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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WALTER 
RAUSCHENBUSCH 


by D. R. Sharpe 


Introduction by 
Harry Emerson Fosdick 


Here is an intimate picture of 
America's disciple of Christian social 
progress — Walter Rauschenbusch — 
written by one of his closest friends 
and associates, his secretary —D. R. 


Sharpe. We are given a keen appre- 
ciation of Rauschenbusch as a man, as 
well as a preacher, teacher and writer, 
against the backdrop of the tumultous, 
changing times in which he dared to 


live. “This admirable biography of 


him will render to us who personally 
came under his influence a ministry 
of recollection, full of stimulus and 
charm, and to those who never knew 
him it will introduce one of the most 
inspiring teachers and prophets that 
American Chrsitianity has produced.” 
—DR. FOSDICK. $2.75 
MACMILLAN New York 


The IpEAL FiLm for Showing In Your 
CHURCH HALL or COMMUNITY CENTER 


‘‘Journey To Jerusalem’ 


By MAXWELL ANDERSON 


A THEATRE-ON-FILM INC. PRODUCTION 
R. C. A. Recording © Running Time 90 minutes 


The eminent American dramatist and Pulitzer Prize winner, 
Maxwell Anderson, has written an inspiring and highly dramatic 
story of the young Jesus. 


Here faithfully recorded on film is the successful Broadway play— 
just as you would see it from the best orchestra seat. 


This inspiring production, endorsed by Kenneth Leslie, editor of 
THE PROTESTANT and leading ministers from coast to coast is now 
available at reasonable rates for showing in your church hall or 
community center. 


For further particulars write: 
FILM DIVISION 
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TODAY thousands are saying: 
“I never knew how much the Bible could mean to me ze 
I began reading it in modern English” 


_ because they have discovered ; 


“The greatest translation of the Bible made by the man 
most ably prepared to translate it.” —JoHN HENRY Pw HEY 


MOFFATT BIBLE 


By JAMES MOFFATT 


What this Bible aoke for its readers: 
INCORPORATES all the many recent discoveries 
in the sciences of ancient languages and manu- 
scripts, history and archaeology, as they effect the 
text of our Bible in English. 


CORRECTS obvious mistranslations, anachronisms 
and textual misarrangements of earlier translators— 
errors which scholars have long known. é 


PRESENTS poetic portions in poetic arrangement. 


CLEARS UP hundreds of obscure passages by a 
more accurate translation of the original texts. 


GIVES a more readable and meaningful Bible for 
our age byi its accurate rendering into modern speech. 


; 


e Try it yourself. Your bookseller will be glad to shaw * 
you the various editions of the complete Bible orof the | 
New Testament separately. 


Prices: BIBLE, from $3.50. NEw TESTAMENT, al $. 60. 
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THE SIN AGAINST. THE HOLY GHOST 
A Short Short Sermon 


The Word haaane flesh. 


And the flesh kneeled down by a afi uae and saw itself 
and loved the form of itself. 


And the flesh froze there into a graven image. 
And the Word was defeated. 


The Word became words. 
And the word-masters became word-slaves, and the words 
_ multiplied until they blotted out the Word. y 


The Word became law. 
And the law grew to a great stone that lay heavy on the : 
people. 
And the Word was cheated. 
For law gets law to a mountain growing, 
Love gets love to a fountain flowing. 
For the Word was Love. 


Greece saw in Jesus the ‘Ahneinted One. 

Rome annointed with Jesus the sword of spiritual dominten: 

The insight of Lao Tze became the prayerwheels of the 
Taoists. re 


Religion gives way to magic. 
The prophet gives way to the soothsayer. 


VanGogh gives way to the vogue of Van Gogh, to the dealer 
and to the "school" of imitators. Van Gogh saw what all 
religion geniuses have seen, the infinite beauty in a pair of 
worn shoes, a cradle, the miner's broken hand, the sun, a 
sunflower. He was, like Blake and Francis and Jesus, a man 
lost, torn inwardly, reborn by this insupportable insight. To 
substitute for his insight the paintings and sketches which 
he used as guides to his insight, to worship and wonder at 
these guides or at the technical means by which they were 
brought about, rather than to worship and wonder at the 
thing he saw is idolatry and death. 


That is the sin against the Eternal Artist. In all ais, the 
sin against creativity, the unforgivable sin. For imitation is’ 


repetition, which is death. Life never repeats itself, but i ise 


forever new. 


